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NATURAL DAGUERREOTYPING. 


Tue British journals have as yet taken no notice, that 
we are aware of, of some very curious discoveries re- 
specting light lately made by Dr Miser of Kinigsberg. 
By accident, in a great measure, we have obtained 
some information on the subject, which we shall now 
lay before our readers, confident that it will be read 
with considerable interest even by those but slightly 
acquainted with science. 

Dr Miser observes, that if a flat seal or piece of 
black horn, having figures engraved upon it, be placed 
below a smooth and polished silver plate, and allowed 
to remain there for ten minutes, the silver will become 
charged with a faint picture of the figures engraved 
upon the seal or piece of horn, which will be ren- 
dered visible by the plate being exposed to the va- 
pour of water, or any other fluid, or even by being 
breathed upon, and will become permanent if the 
vapour of mercury is used. This surprising result 
will at once lead the mind to the photographic pro- 
cess, in which, by the action of a strong light, either 
original or reflected, the images of objects become im- 
pressed upon a surface of paper previously washed in 
a solution of nitrate of silver, or a metallic plate pre- 
pared with iodine. But a remarkable difference 
exists: the silver plate in Dr Miser’s experiment is 
presented in the dark, and there receives the impres- 
sion of the object, without, as we would suppose, the 
agency of light.* The experiment has even been made 
m a dark room at midnight with perfect success. It 
is also remarkable, that any polished surface will do as 
well as a silver plate—glass, for instance, or the smooth 
leather-cover of a book. It appears that, to produce 
the effect, the object must not be far distant from the 
smooth surface ; the nearer it is, the better is the im- 
pression produced. When the vapour of mercury is 
used, a permanent image is produced, by an union of 
the mercury with the silver ; when other vapours are 
used, the image quickly vanishes. But perhaps the 
most surprising thing of all is, that after the image 
has vanished, it can be reproduced by being again 
breathed upon or subjected to other vapour, and this 
over and over again, as often as may be desired. 

An account of Dr Miéser’s discovery was given a 
few months ago in the Paris Academy of Sciences, 
and had the effect of calling from M. Breguet, the 
celebrated watchmaker of that city, a remark highly 
favourable to the presumption that it is true. M. 
Breguet stated that he had frequently observed, upon 
the polished inner surface of the gold cases of his flat 
watches, the name of his house plainly and legibly 
marked, the impression having been received from the 
engraved letters of the covering of the works, which 
did not touch the case.¢ 

Miser infers from his observations that there is 


* In a letter written by him to Sir David Brewster—which 
we have seen—he states that he has found the following inva- 
riably to succeed. He places a small camera obscura, furnished 
with a lens of very small aperture! under the moon in any of her 
stages, and makes her image fall upon a plate of iodised silver, 
which has been previously exposed to certain vapours noted 
below.2. The moon having passed over the plate, he subjects the 
plate to the vapour of mercury, and obtains a very clear repre- 
sentation of her path.—It may here be remarked, that there is 
no necessity for supposing Méser’s experiments to be fallacious 
because an attempt to repeat them may fail. While it is pro- 
per, of course, to be guarded against both voluntary and invo- 
luntary deception, there can be no doubt that nice experiments 
of this nature often fail, or all but fail, at first, with others than 
the discoverers, and yet are found to be true phenomena after 
all. Such was the case with Mr Fox Talbot's experiments in 
photography, which some of the most ingenious practical men of 
science in the country vainly, for some time, attempted to imi- 
tate. 


! Fifteen millimetres, 2 Chloridised iodine. 


+ Atheneum Report, September 10, 1942. 


LATENT LIGHT—a bold idea, which, if it becomes 
an established truth in science, must immortalise 
his name. He conceives that light enters into and 
resides in bodies, or is, as it were, absorbed in 
them, and may yet, after remaining in them many 
years, be capable of exhibiting its action. He calls 
this light proper to bodies, and shows reasons for dis- 
tinguishing it from both phosphorescence and the 
light of those rays of which the retina is not sensible. 
He says it is in all its effects the same as ordinary light. 
In two plates exposed to each other, that the one may 
catch an image from the other, nearness is necessary, 
because otherwise the rays would dicerge, and produce 
a confused image.* How strange to think of a diver- 
gence of rays from a substance placed in what pur 
senses would call absolute darkness; for example, be- 
tween the works and case of a watch !t 

These phenomena are not curious only for their re- 
ference to the novel idea of latent light, but as an ad- 
dition to the wonders of that perhaps most wonderful 
of all modern inventions, the photographic and Daguer- 
reotype processes. What we have hitherto seen of this 
process is the production of an image under the in- 
fluence of a powerful light : the experiments of Miser 
give an image by the agency of a degree of light 
below the power of our senses to apprehend ; and 
which we, therefore, for want of a better term, call 
latent light. This is a remarkable extension, indeed, 
of what we not long ago knew of the powers of light : 
we now know that it will act as a medium through 
which the image of one object may be impressed on 
another, the impression possessing durability in pro- 
portion to the conditions of the impressed surface ; and, 
more than this, capable of being reproduced after it has 
vanished, and that several times over. Nor is even this 
all. The Daguerreotype process, till a very recent 
period, did, like Dr Méser’s experiments, require what 
may be called a considerable time to produce its effects ; 
that is to say, it required a few seconds at least, and 
only still objects could be taken with accuracy. But 
last year, by the application of electricity, M. Daguerre 
made his plates so sensitive, that less than a second be- 
came necessary to produce the image. Indeed, so 
small a space of time was required, that no mechanical 
arrangement could be contrived to submit the plate 
instantaneously enough ; the consequence of which was, 
that one part was overdone before the rest was sub- 
mitted, and it was found necessary to take means to 
dull or lessen the sensitiveness of the plates.t Pos- 
sibly, the application of electricity would make a 
much less space of time necessary for even latent light 
to produce images. The Daguerreotype process is 
evidently only in its infancy. Within the last few 
months, Sir John Herschel has been experimenting 
with paper surfaces prepared in two different ways, 
by one of which he produces impressions which may 
be brought up from faintness to distinctness by repeated 
washings, while by the other he creates positive pictures, 
which fade in a few hours, leaving the paper capable of 
receiving other impressions. § 

In aconversation on Dr Méser’s experiments, which 
took place at the meeting of the British Association 


* Letter of Dr Miser, MS. 
{ The idea of latent light corresponds with an opinion of New- 
ton, that light entered the surface of charcoal, and never was 
brought out again. There are other phenomena tending to the 
same conclusion, as that nitrous acid gas, in a glass tube, on 
being exposed to heat, chang 


with a green flower, presents vermilion images of the 
flower upon the dark ground of the clot. And, to pre- 
clude all doubt as to the 


character of these we are as- 
sured by a medical friend that he has produced by green 
colouring on the outside of a glass cup. 
Report, July 17, 1841. 
Letter of Sir John Herschel, Atheneum, August 20, 1842. 


at Manchester, Sir John Herschel called particular 
attention to the reproduceability of the pictures, and 
confirmed the fact by drawing from his pocket one of 
his own pictures, which he said was then invisible, but 
might be made visible by being placed over the vapour 
of muriatic gas. After a time, he said the image 
would again vanish, but a reapplication of the gas 
would bring it again into sight. He explained that 
the paper had been washed in a certain vegetable solu- 
tion, which made it susceptible of such pictures. He 
also adverted to the remarkable fact, that the muriatic 
gas is perfectly colourless. Ile then added, “ Might 
not the retina itself be affected in a@ somewhat similar 
manner? The impressions made upon it were gone 
in a moment. Might not those impressions on the 
retina be produced by a sort of photographic appara- 
tus?! The number of questions arising on this topic,” 
he said, “ were likely to render it a most electrifying 
topic among philosophers.” Sir David Brewster con- 
sidered the remark of Sir John Herschel as “ having 
an important bearing on the philosophy of the senses. 
The moment it was mentioned in the hearing of any 
one acquainted with the physiological action of the 
retina, he would see a crowd of facts referable to it. 
He should mention one fact which appeared to be 
explained by it. After being present at a few of the 
meetings of the Association, where there had been so 
many white faces, a mass of white faces had at 
become impressed on his retina. Each face had three 
black spots on it, two for the eyes and one for the 
mouth. For two days, these objects flitted before his 
eyes. He could not distinguish the whitest face in 
the company from the darkest. Here was a picture 
continuing longer than usual, in consequence of the 
retina being longer impressed. In some cases, he had 
been enabled to tear off the mask, and fill up these 
blank faces with individual likenesses.” These re- 
marks of the British philosophers have since been 
found to coincide with views entertained by Dr 
Miser, and which he has expressed in a paper pub- 
lished at Berlin. 

That the impressions on the retina are photographie 
processes, is, we should say, by no means unlikely. 
Many phenomena, long before the world, perfectly 
harmonise with such an idea. The sixth of a mo- 


ment is, we believe, the space of time during which 


these impressions remain in an ordinary state of 
health ; hence, we may remind unscientific readers, 
such phenomena as that of a lighted stick making 
a fiery arc when waved quickly to and fro. The 
eye, then, may be said to be, in its ordinary state, a 
plate or speculum prepared to receive, and retain for 
that definite portion of time, any image thrown upon 
it. Amongst relative phenomena, the mind 
quickly lights upon a well-known one recorded by Dr 
Darwin : “ I covered a paper about four inches square 
with yellow, and with a pen filled with a blue colour, 
wrote upon the middle of it the word BANKS in 
capitals ; and sitting with my back to the sun, fixed 
my eyes for a minute exactly upon the centre of the 
letter N in the word. After shutting my eyes, and 
shading them somewhat with my hand, the word was 
distinctly seen in the spectrum in yellow colours on a 
blue ground ; and then, on opening my eyes, on 
yellowish wall at twenty feet distance, the magnified 
name of BANKS appeared on the wall written in 
golden characters.” Dr Abercromby records a similar 
instance : “ A friend of mine had been, one day, look- 
ing intensely at a small print of the Virgin and Child, 
and had sat bending over it for some time. On raising 
his head, he was startled by perceiving at the further 
end of the apartment a female figure of the size of 
life, with a child in her arms. ‘The first feeling of 
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surprise having subsided, he instantly traced tlhe 
source of the illusion, and remarked that the figure 
corresponded exactly with that which he had contem- 
plated in the print, being what painters call a kit-cat 
figure, in which the lower parts of the body are not 

The illusion continued distinct for about 
two minutes.”* In Dr Darwin’s case, there was, we 
believe, only the ordinary action of the eye in exhibit- 

+ ing the spectrum of the accidental colours: in such 
instances as that recorded by Dr Abercromby, and 
described by Sir David Brewster, there is probably 
some extracrdinary phenomenon, by which the im- 
pression, a simple image, is rendered permanent ; we 
ean easily conceive it to be some phenomenon in or- 
ganic pathology analogous to the washing of a plate 
with a solution. 

But is it upon the retina, or the retina alone, that 
the impression lingers! “In regard to ocular spec- 
tra,” says Dr Abercromby, “another fact of a very 
singular nature appears to have been first observed 
by Sir Isaac Newton; namely, that when he pro- 
duced a spectrum of the sun by looking at it 
with the right eye, the left being covered, upon 
uncovering the left, and looking upon a white 
ground, a spectrum of the sun was seen with it also. He 
likewise acquired the power of recalling the spectra 
after they had ceased, when he went into the dark, and 
directed his mind intensely, ‘as when a man looks 
earnestly to sce @ thing which is dificult to be seen? 
By repeating these experiments frequently, such an 
effect. was produced upon his eyes, ‘that for some 
months after,’ he says, ‘the spectrum of the sun began 
to return, as often as I began to meditate upon the 
phenomena, even though I lay in bed at midnight with 
my curtains drawn.’” Does not this seem to imply 
that, if an actual impression of any kind is made, it 
must be upon something beyond the retina, something 
commanding both the outlets where the retinz are 
placed; upon that internal nervous substance, in 
short, which forms the medium or organism of mind 
itself ! 

There are certainly many psychological phenomena 
which seem to bear a curious analogy to these image- 
making properties of light. For instance, “the dis- 
tinct ‘recollection of a fact is generally in proportion 
to the intensity with which it has been contem- 
plated.”+ Suppose attention to be a greater than 
usual development of electric action in the brain, 
how strangely akin seem the recent experiments of 
Daguerre! When attention is languid, or when one 
is in a state of reverie, something is said by a neigh- 
bour: you are not conscious of more than that some 
one has spoken; but in a few seconds, or perhaps 
minutes, by an effort, the words are recalled. May 
not this be simply an electric evolution upon some 
impressible medium within, before the photographic 
impression had faded, catching up its shrinking tints? 
Newton could recall the spectra by intensely looking 
for them, or meditating upon them : so, by an effort 
of the mind, do we recall to memory a fact which we 
once knew, but which has been forgotten. To write 
down anything we may wish to remember, or to learn 
it from print or writing, is acknowledged to be the 
most ready means of acquiring it by heart. A come- 
dian, accustomed to study his parts deliberately, and 
who remembered them afterwards without effort, had 
ion one occasion to study one very hurriedly. This 
pert immediately after disappeared from his mind. 
“When questioned respecting the mental process 
which he employed the first time he performed this 
part, he said that he lost sight entirely of the 
-gudience, and seemed to have nothing before him but 
the pages of the book from which he had learnt it, 
and that if anything had occurred to interrupt this 

he should have stopped instantly.” And 
Sir James Mackintosh, who could repeat whole pages 

of a book on the Brownonian system which he had 

thirty 


tells of a gentleman who “could not be made to mnder- 
stand the name of an object, if it was spoken to him, 
but understood it perfectly when it was written. His 
mental faculties were so entire, that he was engaged 
in extensive agricultural concerns, and he managed 
them with perfect correctness by means of a remark- 
able contrivance. He kept before him, in the room 
where he transacted business, a list of the words which 
were most apt to occur in his intercourse with his 
workmen. When any of them wished to communicate 
with him upon any subject, he first heard what the 
workman had to say, but without understanding him 
further than simply to catch the words. He then 
turned to the words in the written list, and whenever 
they met his eye, he understood them perfectly.” Here, 
clearly, a certain mental power was wanting. But 
the power of receiving a direct impression from an 
object remained sound, and was used. What was this 
but having to repeat every time those messages be- 
tween objects in the external world and the inner 
powers of mind, which usually become unnecessary in 
a mature intellect, from so much coming to be fixed 
and understood! It was like Herschel’s photographic 
paper, or Méser’s plates, where some common vapour 
was used. Old men generally remember recent events 
least perfectly. This may be simply owing to the 
images in early life having been impressed on what 
was in a more fit state to receive them, or having been 
better secured after they were impressed. A silver 
plate bearing a good photographic image, of three 
years’ standing, fixed with the fumes of mercury, or 
nitrate of silver, may be, in comparison with a piece 
of Herschel’s paper which bore an image yesterday, 
but’none to-day, exactly what an old man’s memory 
of remote events is to his recollection of recent occur- 
rences. 

There are instances of temporary loss of memory 
in consequence of external injuries to the nervous 
system, and we chance to be able to advert to a re- 
markable example heretofore unrecorded. A boy of 
uncommon talents, who has since attained high civil 
employment in India, was boarded, during his attend- 
ance at the university, in the house of a medical gen- 
tleman, who took charge of a few other youths of 
about the same age. Towards the conclusion of a 
session, during which he had studied very hard, and 
the night before he was to deliver a prize essay to a 
particular professor, the young man was allowed by 
his protector to have a small supper party, at which 
he was very merry. Next day, after giving in the 


essay, he took a game at ball with some companions, | P® 


in the course of which he fell on his rump and expe- 
rienced a slight concussion of the brain. Coming 
home, he was found to talk incoherently, and he had 
no recollection of either the supper party or the 
delivery of the prize essay. He was immediately put 
to bed and bled, when he gradually, as with an effort, 
came to a faint recollection of these incidents, but 
remembered nothing which took place after the fall ; 
and the few hours which elapsed between that event 
and the bleeding continued ever after to be a com- 
plete blank in his memory. : 

There are remarkable instances of a revival of old 
and forgotten impressions in a state of disease, parti- 
eularly with regard to languages. “A man, men- 
tioned by Mr Abernethy, had been born in France, 
but had spent the greater part of his life in England, 
and for many years had entirely lost the habit of speak- 
ing French. But when under the care of Mr Aber- 
nethy, on account of the effects of an injury of the 
head, he always spoke French. A similar case oc- 
curred in St Thomas’s Hospital, of a man who was in 


boy, who, at the age of four, received a frac- 
the skull, for which he underwent the o 
He was at the time in a state of per- 
i no 
the of fifteen, during delirium of a fever, 
tis of the operation, and the 
is, wi 


fees fom Homer, which he could not do when in 
; and another friend has mentioned to me, 


that, in a similar situation, there were ted on 
his mind, in a most vivid manner, the 

of a journey in the Highlands, which he had 

long before, including many minute particulars which 


he entirely forgotten. * * An it servant 

irl, mentioned by oemig during the delirium of a 

ever, repeated rom theological works in 
Latin, Greek, and Rabbinical Hebrew, whieh, being 
taken down and traced to the works from which they 
were derived, were found to be repeated with perfect 
accuracy. It turned out that she had been servant 
to a clergyman, a man of much learning and peculiar 
habits, who was in the practice of walking backwards 
and forwards along a passage in his house which led 
to the kitchen, and there reading aloud his favourite 
authors.”* Of this class of phenomena many other 
examples might be adduced. ‘There is another class, 
which have obtained the general name of double con- 
sciousness. A person becomes ill, and at his recovery 
is found to have forgot all previously-attained know- 
ledge. He begins, like a child, with the alphabet, and 

through a new course of instruction. Suddenly, 

e recovers all that was lost, but has forgot every new 
idea acquired since his recovery. In some cases, the 
two conditions have alternated oftener than once. 
Dr Beattie mentions a clergyman who, on recoveri 
from an apoplectic attack, was found to have lost the 
recollection of exactly four years; everything that 
occurred before that period he remembered perfectly. 
He gradually recevered the lost knowledge, partly b: 
@ spontaneous revival of his memory, and partly by he 
cb cong of the period. How like is all this to 
what has been stated about Miéser’s vanishing but 
revivable pictures ! 

Many of the recorded rea of dreaming also 
seem to bear a strong relation to the Méser process. 
The metaphysicians make out a class of dreams as con- 
sisting of the revival of ideas which had passed out of 
the mind, or appeared to have been forgotten. For 
example, a gentleman, about to be cast in a law-suit for 
want of a particular document which has been lost, 
dreams a dream in which his deceased father or some 
other person appears, and informs him of the place in 
which it is deposited. The theory respecting such 
cases is that the fact was once known, but became 
forgotten, and the information given in the dream was 
only a resurrection of this deceased niece of knowledge.. 
And that we are capable of thus utterly forgetting a 

iece of knowledge which we once possessed, is proved 

y our frequently being reminded of sayings of our 
own by other parties to whom we had spoken them, 
but of which we have no recollection. ‘The revival of 
these lost ideas may be only a physical process in the 
brain, of the same nature with the vapouring of an 
occult photographic picture. Dr Watts by anticipa- 
tion gives a sort of countenance to such a supposition, 
when he conjectures “ that those very fibres, pores, or 
traces of the brain, which assist at the first idea or 
reeption of any object, are the same which assist also 
at the recollection of it.” Even the language of the me- 
taphysicians, vague as it generally is, seems strangely 
in harmony with that of our new science. 
describe conception and imagination as two different 
degrees of activity of the intellectual powers in reviv- 
ing past impressions. Dr Brown, the last and best of 
this series of philosophers, t that “there is a 
law of the mind over which volition has no control, or a 
tendency, which is constantly operating involuntarily, 
to renovate prior feelings. is he called Simple Sug- 


gestion. hen two or more objects, or two or more 
thoughts, pri or renovated, are present to the 
mind, feelings of relation arise in it independently o. 


the will, and from a law or tendency of the mind itself, 
This he called Relative Su ion. Lastly, there is 
in the mind a susceptibility of, or tendency to, another 
distinct class of feelings, called Emotions, as Grief, 
Joy, Pleasure, Pain, Cheerfulness, Wonder, Fear, Re- 
morse, &e. ‘These feelings are also involuntary. ‘They 
arise unbidden in the mind, when certain objects are 
seen, or certain feelings of relation perceived.” This 
is an abstract of the principal parts of Dr Brown’s 
doctrine, which was given out thirty years ago.+ Its 
relation to these curious experiments is faint and in- 
deseribable, but yet it is impossible not to see that 
there is some relation. 

The Quarterly Review, a number of years 
tained an article on the “Connection of Inte’ 
Operations with Organic Action,” in which it was 
stated that, “in certain conditions of the mind, and 
when the eye has been for some time withdrawn from 
the influence of visible figures, the impressions usually 
recalled by the act of volition are forced upon it by 
causes of which we are entirely ignorant, and possess 
a distinctness of outline which permits us to subject 
them to the same examination as the permanent im- 

ressions made upon the retina by the action of highly | 
inous bodies. When this examination is 


con- 


the ; 


the case 
te 


We find it in the Edinburgh Magazine, 1630, 


363 
| — 
- a state of stupor in consequence of an injury of the 
head. On his partial recovery, he spoke « language | 
which nobody in the hospital understood, but which | 
was soon ascertained to be Welsh. It was then dis- 
covered that he had been thirty years absent from 
Wales, and, before the accident, had entirely forgotten 
his native language. On his perfect recovery, he com- 
/ he was guided by a recollection of the actual ap- eae forgot his Welsh again, and recovered the | 
; pearance of the pages of the book itself, The | English language. * * A case has been related to | 
signs of thought, we may suppose, are more easily 
remembered than the direct thought itself, because 
they are objects—things producing « clear photo- made, we shall find that the images recalled by the me- 
. graphic image, so to speak, on the brain. Men in » mory follow the motions of the head and of the eve, and 
of words, or of names, but remember things vision of those impressions which remain on 
and persons. They know the friend they meet, but | tion of their dress, and other minute cen eige e eae = age es me pn 
they cannot pronounce his name. Dr Abercromby | had never been observed to allude to it before, and no created by the imagination, so that 
circumstances W mentioned. eminen 
Inquiries concerning the Powers, | medical friend informs me, that, during fever, witb- 
$ Abercromby. t Mem out apy delirium, he on one occasion repeated long 


or even at the 
name. To have heard anythi aishon 


ything 

him herself; scarcely would permit any one must have been a death-blow to her. Bruno, too, 
herself to nurse him, searcel to touch him. He slept pride, and sense of honour, and the approbation of his 
in her bosom, he rested on knee ; her arms were mother was necessary to him ; but his violent passions, 
his worl and they eneireled him with undying love : and his inability to govern them, drew him perpetie 
side, wild and despotic as he then was, ally into guilty conduct. 

hung on her neck with the utmost tenderness, and now came a time when I passed several sum- 
soetmeed to find rest nowhere but upon her bosom. It mer months at Ramm, and where, from what I saw 
beautiful to see them together ; they were the of him, I hoped he had abandoned his evil courses. 


Many Howrrr, who bas been resident for the last 
few years at Heidelberg, ap e rs in a new character— 
wi 


f rederi reme' and deep tenderness, combat r and caress at thoughtful and mild. The connexion between 
Wen ma vice of introducing Serres map hyered the same time. ‘Thus the relation between mother | him and his mother seemed more ul and affee- 
 sance with Swedish literature, of which, hitherto, and son was extraordinary, and sometimes hostile, | tionate than ever. I hoped he had conquered the 


even from the cradle. One day, a8 she laid him, a darker part of his nature ; he himself, too, said. the 
hunger or passion , he bit her sev y with his young p observing ; own pri expenses, 
coming teeth. T rted with the pain, the mother and those to an extent far greater than his means 
gave hima blow. 1 child let go the breast, and ought to For some time, it is true, 
refused from that moment ever to take Regie. ; He been in a condition to assist him with money, and 
was weaned ; for the mother could not to the |! , 

idea of his being nourished with the milk of a nurse. | its app , ‘ 
‘Afterwards, in his eighth year, as she attem to | requested money from me, and I furnished him 

give him a well-deserved correction, he like a | as much as was in my power ; but one day he requested 
young lion, and struck her. so large a sum as astonished me. I D ; in faet, I 

Stil, in the midst of scenes which exhibited on both coul not do otherwise ; and at the same time 
sides the most ungovernable feelings, instances al- | him for this extravagance. He made no reply, bat 


tle or nothing has been known in this country. 
Bremer—as we suppose we must call her—is the 
daughter of an eminent merchant at Stockholm, and, 
since the death of her parents, has spent her time 
alternately in that city, and with a female friend in 
the south of Sweden. In her own country, and other 
of the continent, her fictions are read with 
avidity. ‘They are written with much graphic truth, 
abound in lessons of social wisdom, and posses’ that 
depth of sentiment which renders them acceptable to 
the refined and reflecting readers of northern and 


Germany. 
The translation of one of this lady’s uctions is 


comed by her countrywomen, she is ready to ” re 
others not less attractive for ublication. We fear, 


respect will not be realised. ‘The impression left on 


next moment, perhaps, they would be at strife with | bride, as he called Serena, and was not expected back 
our mind, after an attentive perusal of the work, is, 


each other. This state of feeling increased with years, | till evening. b 
for both were of the same powerful, determined cha- Immediately after dinner, the book-keeper entered 
ing of series of letters from newly-married lady | Tacter. They seemed unable to live either together the oom in very 
or apart. 
in a country neighbourhood in Sweden, there is not It would have been impossible to find anywhere a had placed in his desk, and he must suspect the thief 
a sufficiency of story to interest common readers of | handsomer boy than Bruno was; and yet, although | to be one of the household, as no one but those accus- 
fiction ; and the style of thought, manners, and cir- | the mother worshipped him in her heart, her sense of | tomed to the house knew where he was in the habit 
cumstances, is something quite beyond the reach of justice was 80 strict, that she never, not even in the | of keeping his money. 
ordinary English sympathy. The names of the cha- | slightest instance, favoured him to his step-brothers’ | | It was the first time, as Ma chére mere: believed, 
racters, too, are uninviting. The fair letter writer, disadvantage. Never, if he deserved punishment, was that such a circumstance had occurred in the house ; 
who may be called the heroine of the piece, never ad- he spared before them ; never had a preference shown she, therefore, took up the affair with the greatest 
dresses her husband by any other name than “ Bear” | to him in regard of pleasure or reward ; in no way had warmth. Accompanied by the book-keeper and two 
—a term of endearment, which seems to speak of wild he the advantage of them, excepting in the caresses of | of her oldest and most faithful servants, she went 
and far northern regions. “Ah, Bear,” observes she his mother. through the whole house, inspected every corner, and 
one day, during a confidential interchange of senti- We were all brought up with severity ; and, as re- examined all her domestics with the ; 
ment, “that which makes a wife happy—what beauti- — money, were too scantily — For myself, | even the oldest amongst them were compelled to 
always had an inclination to economy ; never- mit to the search. As nothing was discovered any- 
+ talents—not the fire of his soul—all these may theless, I was compelled to have recourse to my own where, not even the slightest trace which could lead 
Seattoy the peace of home. No: the happiness of thy | innocent industry to supply myself with postage- | to suspicion, she began to think that probably the in- 
wife is, that the husband have integrity ; that he be | money, or the means to obtain any little outlay which | former himself might be the thief ; and thus the pos- 
petal reasonable, and regular — like* you, Ma chére mere ——, superfluous ; hence I be- | sessions of the young book-keeper, arid even the clothes 
> In passages li is, the sentiment is simp came, in secret, nter. 
and touching, but saber has the, to us, qroteoqus : Bruno was natw extravagant, a to dis- | scrutiny than those of the others had been. 8 
idea of a bear, the gentle authoress fails in exciting | pation ; and very early, order to gratify his palate, This young 
unmixed emotions. In short, the wit, humour, pathos, or to appease his thirst for pleasure, resorted to less 


uman nature | the domestics ; but no one dared to punish him for not, but he eaid, with unmitigated chagrin, ‘ Your 
which is not our human nature. And thus, as in this, or to represent it to his mother, for the . | honour may perhaps find nearer home what you 
most translations from continental fictitious litera- tempered boy, gifted with almost herculean § seek ! 
ture, the work, with all its merits, will be pronounced had obtained power over his brothers, and was feared | ‘ What do you mean? demanded she, with an 
dry and pointless, and add another to the list of un- not only by them, -but by all the household. He was awful glance. : 
successful efforts to naturalise fictions of that class beloved by none, ‘excepting by me ; I cannot exactly | ‘ That your honour, replied the irritated man, 
amongst us. say what it was in him that was so captivating to me; | ‘may find with your own flesh and blood that for 
We do not arrive at these conclusions without re- 1 admired, it is true, his great natural abilities. His | which you have cast suspicions on innocent men r 
gret, for the work is the production of a gifted wild and witty tricks often decoyed me to smile, at ‘Man, you lie ? exclaimed Ma chére mere, pale with 
authoress, who writes in the cause of virtue, and the same time that I was compelled to blame ; but | rage, seizing him and shaking him by the arm. 
leads pate for the exercise of the kindliest feel- what operated most upon me was the simple fact, that § I will be a Niar ’ returned he, almost beside himself 
ings uch of the story refers to a mother and son, I really think he liked me. with passion, ‘if one of your own sons be not & thief 
se lives are or miserable by mutual irrita- But I was seldom at home at this time; for, much | ‘ Follow me !’ said she ; and with flashing eyes and 
bility of temper and ungovernable passion ; and the older than he, I had finished my academical life as | pale cheeks, accompanied by the book-keeper and the 
manner in which this is treated is equally tender and | he began his, and was almost always from home in the | two old servants, she went into our chamber. 
effective. As a specimen of the authoress’s powers, pursuit of my medical profession. The influence which | 1 had been out, and bad only just returned 
we shall endeavour to compress this part of the story a child, a little girl, had over Bruno, from his sthir- been informed of what had occurred, as Ma chére 
into our pages. A few preliminary explanations are teenth to his sixteenth year, was very extraordinary. | mére, with her attendants, entered. I cannot 
alone necessary. ‘This was Serena Lafven. The little angel-like ehi the sensation which I felt at that 
see what constraint he over himself, w , and involuntarily seated myse on Bruno’s tra- 
ont self-denial he was capable on her account. He left | velling-chest, which, together with mine, stood ready 
ntmost reverence has always been exasted : living in all, to carry her out into the woods— to caress pack for the journey. Ma chére mére looked at me 
etmost reverence ha wins a certain degree of state her, or to sit quietly by and watch her while she | with » penetratin lance, started, and beeame yeb 
and is looked up to by her servants an rp tarnn4 slept. On holidays, or whenever he had a holiday, paler, whilst, with a firm voice, she said to 
as a feudal baroness, but withal a kind and obligi he went wandering forth early in the with a | and my brothers, who had also come Sate the room— 
mistress. ‘The step-sons, during the life of tn basket of eatables in his hand and Serena on his arm, ‘ My sons, for the honour of the house, you must sub- 
General, had been made to observe the most puneti- and seldom were the two seen before evening. | mit to the same search to which all the rest in the 
Jious respect in the parental home, and to address the All this improved Serena’s heal and softened the house have submitted. I need not tell you that all 
baroness on all occasions as “ Ma ehére ware”. From temper of Bruno. One tear, or - prayer from her this is merely pre formé, and that T am convinced of 


hep: - childish lips, was to him @ more incentive, | your innocence. 

th the comes not: | than all the commands of his mother or of me 
throughout the work. At the death of their father, bet of Bruno’s nature had been time ines 

the young men go out into the world, and the domain - eal. | by, went the 


things. 
- tivated—the violent ressed, and the gentle yielded ‘After this she returned to the roo and 
heen to—I am convinced that he would a | packed-up chest. Everything bos 
von, the story of whose fate we pro wa * The good and distin ished man; but his tutor, a person | nothin +P found which bad no right to be there ; and 
to we half of rigid, unben still more his | at the tom of all they found m ter’s tools. 
brothers of Bruno) te his ai og mother, seemed to ve resolved only to make use of | When all had been examined, Ma chére mére cast 
brin ore her bome vo Roseaik :— shortly after power in the subjection of his undisciplined will upon me & lance full of maternal love and joy. Alaa! 
ining iere mere had, by General Mansf All this time Ma chére mére fore not how | she had had suspicions of me—of the thoughts} samy 
perilous was the course which Bruno was pursuing, rather than the wild youth !—and now she raised her 
bi who wan afer head, and one could read, in her strong expressive 
which she kad bought so dearly was more precious to feared so much as her making the discovery ; she, v0 countenance, ‘ ‘Thank God ! now T am ead 


— “the 
y Tho Neighbours; a Story of Every-day Life, by Frederika in her principles and her w baron rere 
Boeneet, Peanaeed Wy Mary Howie @vols London: Long- no’s great beauty, his remarkable abilities and natural ‘but the chest is locked ; and, besides this, it is 


4 
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gination perform their operations through the medium of er than life itself. Many a time has she been seen-on | rag% nay even his overbearing. strength, constituted 
ef This is a very remarkable asser- | nis cradle, as if worshipping him; many ® | ‘ride, and made her eyes sparkle with delight at 
tion, and quite in barmony with the view which we we peaking of his 
have taken. If received as true, it can leave little F 
room for doubt that mental action p pwony is inex- 
trieably connected with the laws some of the s0- 7 
called imponderable bodies. 
MRS HOWIT?I’S WORK FROM THE 
SWEDISH.* 
creditable to the taste and judgment | | most daily occurred whieh 
i Jv rosant anecimen be wel- | of self-sacrifice ; she threw herself between him and | last day we were to spend at Ro perc, ee 
( every danger, and he would kiss the very traces of her following he was to leave for the University, and I for 
” aa ~. after a short separation, | S——- That forenoon he went to the city to take 
their grandchild. his little 
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“That may be,’ said Ma chére mére, ‘but he must 
fare like the rest ; the box shall be broken o 2 

* But the young baron is not at home,’ the ser- 
vant anxiously ; we cannot? —— 

* His mother commands it,’ said she, warmly. 


It was done. With her own hand the took | heart 


out books and clothes which had been thrown in in 

disorder. Presently the hand was withdrawn, as 

it had been burnt by red-hot iron ; she had stumbled 

a bundle of notes. It was the missing money. 

took it out ; turned it about in her hand; ex- 

amined it, her own eyes; 

w ran r ; and then, exclaiming in a voice 

anguish, ‘ My blood !—my own flesh 
and blood !’—sank as if lifeless to the floor. 

We carried her out ; and our exertions at oo 
recalled her to consciousness. ‘Terrible was 
awaking. But she shed no tear, uttered no word of 

or complaint. She appeared strong and deter- 

pa a She sent immediately to Pastor Rhen, the 
clergyman of the district. He was a man of iron; 
stern, strong, and one ready to combat with word or 
deed, in support of what he considered right ; and, 
more than this, he was an honest and faithful friend 
of Ma chére mére. To him she confided this painful 
circumstance, and they, too, decided the steps which 
should be taken in consequence. I anticipated what 
uently found myself to possess with Ma chére mére, 

oe ebeee ber, but Ih vain, to resort to less severe, or, 
at all events, less violent measures. But all my re- 
Peseentetions were useless. She merely answered, 

Unpunished crime only induces to still further 
crime. Bitter must be atoned for by bitter.” 

All were assembled in the hall. The door was 
+ naa and Bruno stepped in, bene and started. 

mo’ stern, was heard to 
accuse him of theft ; and pointing to his rifled chest 
“and to the money which had been found in it, she 

Bruno acknowledged himself guilty with an incon- 
eeivably bold haughtiness. 

*Fall upon your knees, and receive your punish- 
ment!’ said the stern j But Bruno bent not. 
A eonsciousness which, after his haughty confession, 
seemed to have deprived him of all volition, over- 
whelmed him ; he stood pale as death, his head dro 
ped u file and bis eyes riveted to the 

” A scene of anger and strife ensued. The 
mother finally demanded whether he “ would submit 
himself to her will, or receive her curse! Mother 
and son looked at each other with eyes of flame and 
defiance. ‘They stood so long. Again she repeated 
the question ; and then followed terrible words on 
lips becaine , the haughty glance dimmed, 
mother and son sank fainting together. Both 
earried to their pete chambers. 

In the night, when all was dark and still, we heard 
8 wild, pro , and thrilling from his room. I 
sprang up and hastened there. Bruno’s mother was 
standing there alone, with a wild and agitated look ; 
he was The open window seemed to indicate 
that he made his escape that way, although a de- 
seent from a height like that appeared almost incre- 
dible ; but yet it was so. Bruno fled that night from 
his mother’s roof, and never returned. e never 
heard-tidings of him, and all inquiries were vain. He 
seemed as completely to be gone as if cut out from 
passed since this unhappy time, and we have never 
discovered the least trace of him. 

From the moment of Bruno’s eseape, Ma chére 
mére spoke not one word for three years. She shut 

in her own room, which was darkened ; would 
endure neither light nor the sight of man; and spoke 
to no one but a single faithful attendant.” 

Here Lars Anders finishes his narrative. We learn, 
as the work proceeds, that Ma chére mére returns to 
® state of seeming contentment, but leaves the castle 
of Ramm, and betakes herself to that of Carisfors, at 
a few miles’ distance. Years pass on; the step-sons 
marry, and occasionally bey a friendly visit to the 
baroaess. The name of Bruno is never mentioned ; 
he is believed to be dead in some foreign clime. The 
wife of Lars is deeply affected with the story of his 
flight, and speaks of him to the gentle Serena, who 
musters up recollections of him in his infancy. 

“*TI remember yet so well how Bruno led me about 
in the woods, or drew me in my little carriage. The 
first impressions which I received of the beauty of 
life and nature were from this time. I remember so 
well, how the murmuring in the woods delighted me, 
and how I was enchanted with the flowers which he 
oe If he sng, I sang too, oy when 

re me arms, 8 over the moun- 
tain ravi I felt no fear. We ons 


as never impatient 


treated. They certainly had not sufficient regard for 
cogs bad ving. Had they, he would not have 
his 


mother so much anxiety, and not have fled 

you su occasioned his flight | brace. 

? I inquired. 


tempers. They o too! —force 
inet. wan hae fied in exile. 
‘oor Bruno! I have truly lamented his fate, he was 
so good to me!” said ghe with a mournful counte- 
oy ey a sentiment of deep sadness filled my 
80. 

Impelled by an unquenchable desire to revisit early 
scenes, and be reconciled to his mother, Bruno returns. 
He beseeches the wife of Lars to intercede for him, 
and to procure an interview with his parent ; but the 
attempt to mollify her hostility is in vain. Chance 
at length puts it in the power of Bruno to rescue his 
mother from a sudden death by the impetuous flight 
of her horses and carriage, and in doing so, both suffer 
serious mal injury. ‘The mother and son, after 

ears of alienation, now stood face to face. “ Their 
oo seemed to pierce through each other. Ma chére 
mére seemed to be smitten with the wildest amaze- 
ment, and stepped a little backwards. Bruno moved 
a step forward, and said slowly, and as with a be- 
numbed tongue, ‘ You are rescued. God be praised ! 
And for me now only remains to die, or to win for- 
giveness! My mother! my mother ! exclaimed he 
at once, as if an angel had med tongue and feel- 
ing, while, with a heart-rending expression, he sank 
down and embraced her knees. ‘My mother, wilt 
thou not pardon ? wilt thou not bless thyson? Take 
the curse from my brow. Mother, I have suffered 
much! I have wandered about without peace ! I am 
destitute of peace yet : can never be mine while 
I am thrust from thy bosom. I have suffered; I 
have suffered much ; | have repented ; I can and will 
atone. But then you must pardon ; you must bless 
me, mother. Mother, take away the curse! Lay a 
blessing on my head. Mother, will you not staunch 
the blood which flows on your account! See, mother !’ 
and Bruno raised his clotted locks, through which 
deep and streaming wounds were visible; ‘ see, mother ! 
if thou wilt not lay thy hand here in i I swear 
that this blood-stream shall never cease till my life 
has welled out with it, and has sunk me to the grave, 
on which alone thou wilt lay thy forgiveness. There, 
there first shall I find peace. Oh, mother! was an 
error in young and wild years, then, so unpardonable ? 
Cannot a later life of virtue and of love make atone- 
ment! Mother! cast me not off. Let the voice of 
thy son penetrate to thy heart. Bestow on me for- 
giveness, full forgiveness !’ 

Overcome by my feelings, I threw myself on my 
knees by Bruno, and cried, ‘ Pardon ! Pardon 

What during this time passed in Ma chére mére’s 
heart, I know not. It seemed to be a contest of life 
and death. She moved not; with a fixed and im- 
movable gaze she looked down at the kneeling one, 
and convulsive twitches passed over her pale lips. But 
as his voice ceased, she lifted her hand and pressed it 
oney against her heart. ‘My son! Oh!)—— 
said she, with a hollow voice. She — deeply ; her 
countenance became yellow, her eyes closed, she reeled, 
and would have fallen to the ground, if Bruno had not 
sprung up and caught her in his arms. 

He stood a moment still, his mother pressed to his 
bosom, and gazed on her countenance, over which 
death seemed to have shed his awful . ‘Is it thus,’ 
said he, with a forced calmness, ‘is it thus, then, that 
we are reconciled, mother? ‘Thus thou restest on the 
bosom of thy son, and he on thine. ‘Thou art pale, my 
mother, but peaceful, and lookest kind—kind as God’s 
ne me It was not thus that I saw thee the 

time ; but the hour of wrath is over ; is it not so, 
my mother! ‘The grave has opened itself, and we go 
down there reconciled, and heart to heart ; one in my 
last hour, as we were one at my first sigh !’ and he 
ss pale lips and cheeks with passionate ten- 


* Bruno! Bruno!’ I exclaimed, imploringly, and 
weeping, seized his arm. ‘ Bruno, you kill your mo- 
ther and yourself when you go on in this manner. 
Come, we will lay her on a We must endeavour 
to recall her to consciousness ; we must bind your 
wounds.’ Bruno made no answer, but took his mo- 
ther in his arms, and carried her into another room, 
where he laid her softly down upon a bed. 

I stood near her pillow; I stood between mother 
and son ; and instead of answering her question, I 
drew _— back, and their eyes met each other. A 
beam of heavenly light, of ineffable love, kindled in 
them ; and in it melted their souls into one. She 
raised herself with energy, and stretched out her hand 
with the warmest expression of maternal feeling, 

He stood up. ‘The tall gigantic man staggered like 
aah, ond exo on his knees by the bed of his m 
ther. She laid her hands on his bloody head, and 
said, with a strong voice and a deep solemnity, ‘ 1 take 
away the curse which I once laid on the head of my 
son. I bestow on him my full forgiveness. May the 
man atone for the error of the youth. Let the past 
be as if it never had been. I acknowledge that I owe 


‘We must hasten to conclude. Ma chére mére and 
the son, now restored to her affections, recover from 
their wounds, and repair to the castle of Carlsfors, 


where there is shortly a merry marriage in 
which Serena is the bride. a 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
AN INTERESTING PAMPHLET. 


A sMALL pamphlet, not unlike a pocket-almanac in 
shape and appearance, has just been brought under our 
notice. It is in Welsh, and the title runs thus—* Ar 
Wrteithiau : Allan o Draethawd ar Amaethyddiaeth 
a Diwylliant ; James Jackson, Penicuik.” The 
English of this is—* On Manures : Taken from a Trea- 
tise on Agriculture and Dairy Husbandry ; by James 
Jackson, Penicuik.” When we edited the treatise of 
this worthy example of Scotia’s peasantry, and sent it 
into the world in the guise of our “ People’s Editions,” 
we little thought that a portion of it would so speedi 
albeit without permission asked), find its way into 

elsh and be thumbed at the firesides of old Cambria. 
Yet such is the case, and we have another instance of 
how humble merit will sometimes push its way u 
ward, and become known in spite of all things to 
contrary. A passage in English tells us that the trea- 
tise is “highly approved of, and patronised by Sir 
R. W. Vaughan, .» Sir W. W. Wynn, Bart., 
and the Right Hon. the Earl of Powis.” This is 
gratifying. There are some Welsh landowners, it 
appears, alive to the value of knowledge in one of 

e most on apenas departments of husbandry, and 
whose example cannot fail, we should think, to infect 
others. If the recommendations conveyed in our 
friend Jackson’s treatise were duly followed, we feel 
quite assured that many thousands of pounds now 
lost would annually be saved to the country. 


IRELAND, AS A FIELD OF EMIGRATION FOR SCOTSMEN. 


(The following notes as to the advantages of emigrating to Ire- 
land from Scotland, and we suppose we may add England, have 
been handed to us by a gentleman who has lived many years 
among our Irish brethren, and is very much impressed with the 
truth of the observations which he has been led tomake. We 
pronounce no opinion on the subject, and only recur to the many 
thousands of times told truth, that the grand reason why men 
of skill and capital have not repaired to Ireland in greater num- 
bers, has been the unsettled state of the country and the terror 
of personal maltreatment. Let it be convincingly shown that 
English capital may be safely embarked in improving and work- 
ing the great natural resources of Ireland, and millions of pounds, 
now lying useless, will be speedily transferred across the channel.]} 


Ir the young men of Scotland were aware of the fair 
gen of doing well in Ireland, in almost any walk of 
ife, many more would seek their fortune in that country. 
Difficult as it may be to believe, there is, perhaps, no 
courttry in the world in which, at this moment, a steady 
industrious man, above the class of the common labourer, 
would more certainly succeed than in Ireland. The in- 
dustrious mechanic, the shopman, the trad » &e., 
have there a fine field. No one can travel through Ire- 
land without being astonished at the backward condition 
of almost all parts of this fertile island. Various unfor- 
tunate circumstances have hitherto prevented its im- 
provement. But these have mostly been removed, and 
the political and eg ferments of the country are 
fast wearing out. All classes seem disposed to t 
nance, if not to practise, sobriety ; and all appear to have 
awakened to the advantages of a steady application to 
matters of practical utility. Ireland, indeed, like Scot- 
land after 1745, seems to be just commencing that career 
of improvement which Scotland has, in seventy or eighty 
years, so splendidly realised. 

While Scotland is almost overrun with active young 
men seeking for opportunities or openings for the exer- 
cise of their industry in any ble station of life, 
Ireland stands in need of exactly the description of per- 
sons who so much abound, but who cannot find suitable 
employment, in Scotland. With the exception of a very 
few of the principal towns on the coast, nothing in Europe 

uals in wretchedness the towns in Ireland. The want 

tolerable inns ; of shops; of tradesmen ; of all and every- 
thing which constitutes an advanced state of civilisation, 
is distressing to the native of Great Britain who may visit 
this fine island. 1 was compelled lately to pass several 
or in a town in the interior, containing about 20,000 in- 
habitants, in which the only place of entertainment, called 
by Irish rey | the Hotel, was so filthy, disgusting, and 
miserable, that | became actually unwell from vexation. 
This miserable inn was, notwithstanding its want of all 
proper accommodation, crowded with strangers drawn to 
the town by business, like myself, and all venting their 
unavailing complaints to the landlord. There is no want 
of circulation of people in the interior of the country, 
nor of a moderate internal trade. All that is wanting are 
better accommodations, better shops, better habits of 
business, more energy and enterprise; all of which a better 
educated, more civilised ple, like the young men of 
Scotland above described, would abundantly: provide, 
greatly to their own advantage, and to the it of the 
country. 

Of late years, a number of Scotch houses of business 
have been established in the principal towns of Ireland, 
apparently with all the success which they merit. Their 
example has been most striking in producing better 
habits, and more activity amongst the native shopkee 
Judging from the overflowing congregations in the Pres- 
byterian churches, it is supposed that the tide of emi- 
= hag set in strongly from Scotland, more particu- 
_ as the number of churches is yearly increasing 

reland. 

Still, the fiéld is so ample, that thousands and thousands 
more might find employment, if not fortune, in Ireland. 
The advan which Ireland offers to the active and 
industrious are, that common rough labour 
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| | 
- 
| | 
or unfriendly towards me; an shall never forget d 
how once, when he was about to beat one of his | 
brothers, he desisted when I wept, and called him by 
his name. Ah, depend upon it, that he was not wisel He to my son ; and 1 pray Go mighty to Diess | 
thee, my son Bruno Mansfeld, as I bless thee now. 
d Y With that she opened her arms ; he clasped 
a long and close em- 
* And . Every breath seemed to be full of reconcilia- ; 
from ho f love, and happiness. Fifteen years of bitter 
with severe treatment on side,| ten. I stood near them, wept for joy and thank- 
it. ‘There was great similarity in thei | fulness.” 
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1s cheap, that the various classes of shopk 
extravagant, and more disposed to spend than 
money ; and too many are positively dishonest in their 
dealings. Generally, they — no pi system or 
method in managing their affairs. It is often remarked, 
that wherever the active and careful Scotchman enters 
into competition in any branch of -business, in any 
town, with the less industrious Irish tradesman, that the 
shop of the latter is either soon improved or soon closed. 
Many of the most thriving and wealthy men in Ireland 
are natives of Scotland, who settled in Ireland with no 
capital, having nothing to depend upon but their own 
steady and persevering exertions, by which they have, 
greatly to their credit, earned large fortunes. 

Though the field is ample, yet it must not be expected 
that it will yield fruit without toil and care. But what 
so many young men, natives of Scotland, have done in 
almost every industrious calling in Ireland, it may be 
fairly hoped that others can do. 


THE CHINESE COLLECTION. 


One of the pe objects of attraction in London 
for the last few months has been a large and high! 

interestin of articles from China. The col 
lection is the result of twelve years’ indefatigable exer- 
tions on the - of Mr Dunn, an American gentle- 
man. That he has been carried through his under- 
taking Ww enthusiastic perseverance, is self-evident ; 
and we have ourselves derived so much instruction 
and gratification from a visit to his exhibition, that 
we would fain shadow forth our feeli however 
faintly, to readers whose distant homes deny them a 
similar privilege. Situated near Hyde Park, and the 
edifice having been erected for the purpose, let the 
reader imagine an apartment 225 feet in length by 50 
in width, with lofty ceilings supported by numerous 
pillars. Or such as have but e ideas of measured 
space, must understand that this chamber is vast 
enough to contain many completely fitted up Chinese 
rooms, and tio entire houses, with shops, stock in trade, 
&c. &c. And as the last are among the startling novel- 
ties which first attract a stranger, we will begin by 


describing them, although they are placed nearly at 
the end of the catalogue ; a book, by the way, to which 
it. The 


we gladly refer when our own notes are at 
first is a silk mercer’s shop, as seen in the streets of 
Canton, completely furnished, the house for the famil 
being over the retail establishment. The figures both 
here and throughout the collection are so wonderfully 
life-like, that it is with difficulty we can persuade our- 
selves they will not presently begin to speak, the de- 
lusion being of course greatly assisted by the costumes, 
which are, in fact, veritable dresses of the Chinese. 
The fi are the size of life, and are modelled from 
a saealin | — of clay admirably adapted for the 
purpose, and afford specimens of a style of art alto- 
gether new in England. Though a sort of family re- 
semblance runs through almost all the collection, we 
understand they are, for the most part, accurate like- 
nesses of individuals, some of whom are yet living. 
High cheek-bones, small eyes, flat noses, a dingy yel- 
lowish complexion, and rather a heavy expression 
of countenance, seem the prevailing characteristics. 
In the mercer’s shop two purchasers have been placed 
at the counter, one of whom is scrutinising a piece of 
silk that lies before him. The owner, behind the 
counter, is carelessly leaning forward, and intent on 
casting an account on the “ calculating dish” (a strange 
looking thing, not very unlike a dish of wooden beads), 
the Chinese being no adepts at mental arithmetic ; 
while his clerk is busy making entries in the book, in 
doing which he shows their method of holding a pen- 
cil, which is placed perpendicularly between the thumb 
and all the fingers. It is customary with the Chinese 
shopkeepers to eat their daily meals in their places of 
business ; in the present instance, a servant is prepar- 
ing breakfast. A circular eight-legged table, very 
similar to those used by our great-grandfathers, is 
read at the end of the shop; among its furniture 
the ivory chop-sticks are the most novel; and how 
do contrive to convey the food to their mouth 
with these loose sticks, we know not, unless they ac- 
cept aid from those primitive forks—fingers ; a sup- 
position not altogether unlikely. On the left hand 
sits a gentleman with a pipe. perhaps a chance comer, 
ust dropped in about meal-time ; at the door, a blind 
r—probably of the unhappy class deprived of 
sight in infaney by their inhuman parents for the pur- 
of exciting compassion—stands beating two bam- 
sticks against each other, an operation with which 
he continues to annoy all whom he visits, till he is 
relieved by some trifling ma A small covered 
tub filled with tea, with a few cups close by, stands on 
the counter, from which we are informed all custom- 
ers are invited to help themselves. We should add, 
that an air of order pervades the shop, and that the 
shelves seem arranged much after our own fashion. 
Here, as elsewhere, we find one or two inscriptions 
hung up against the wall: and we will transcri 
translation of a few of these amusing scrolls. “ Gos- 
sipping and long sitting injure business.” “Former 
customers have inspired caution—no credit given.” 
“A small stream always flowing.” “Trade circlin 
like a wheel,” &c. The “next door neighbour's” is a 
china repository, much on the same as the silk 
mercer’s, and its rich stock is somewhat tantalising 
$e the and sho ted 
ite to ps We are presen 
with the section of a religious temple, containing three 


colossal figures, which 
Buddhas :” Me-lih Fuh, 
Heen-tsee-Fuh, that person of Buddha who now reigns 
over the world ; and We-loe-Fuh, whose reign is yet 
to come. There is but little difference in these mon- 
strous idols, which are nearly twenty feet in Height, 
save that the last mentioned, typifying the “future” 
power, sits with clasped hands. They are formed of 
clay, and entirely covered with burnished gold. 

Near to the temple is an interesting group, consist- 
ing of three literary gentlemen, a mandarin of the 
fourth class, and servants. One figure is supposed to 
be reading aloud a translation of Adsop’s Fables. In 
the hand of this philosopher the visitor observes what 
he would naturally take for a smelling bottle, were he 
not apprised that it is a receptacle for snuff. Tobacco, 
transmuted into snuff, appears to be carried, not in 
boxes, but in small bottles, with stoppers, to which 
there is attached a little spoon, or shovel. With this 
we are told they take out the pungent dust, and place 
it upon the back of the left hand, near the lower joint 
of the thumb, whence it is snuffed up to the olfac- 
tories, there to perform its titilating office. A por- 
tion of the furniture of this compartment consists of 
a pair of Chinese book-cases made of ebony, the panels 
and other parts of which are exquisitely carved and 
highly polished. The books are kept in the lower 
section, where they are protected from dust by doors 
in front ; the doors, however, are at present open, a 
servant being in the act of handing a volume to one 
of the gentlemen ; the upper section is an open cabi- 
net, divided into five unequal compartments, in which 
are arranged divers ornamental articles. The books— 
looking, when open, very like manuscript music, but 
printed only on one side of the paper—are laid in 
a horizontal position, and the titles are placed on 
the end instead of the back, each work of several 
volumes being preserved in an envelope or case of blue 
nankeen or silk. Between the book-cases are sus- 
pended on the wall a pair of silken scrolls ae the 
following maxims :—* The sages taught four things 
—Letters, Morality, Fidelity, Truth 7’ and “ the 
highest pleasure is not equal to the study of letters.” 
The mandarin of the party, who is listening attentively 
to the fable, is dressed in a long silk petticoat fastened 
round the waist by a belt, which is united in front by 
a clasp. A variety of accoutrements is attached to 
this belt, rather mili in appearance, but not at all 
formidable in reality. In fact, a Chinese never goes 
armed, as the jealousy of the government has denied 
the privilege of wearing arms to all except soldiers on 
parade. The appendages referred to are, therefore, 
altogether pains £7 such as a silk fan sheath, em- 
broidered tobacco pouches, &c. The cap is cone- 
shaped, but not turned up at the edge, having crim- 
son silk pendant from the crowning ball. is is a 
summer cap. While on the subject of costume, we 
may as well advert to the fact, that the dress of every 
grade of society in China is fixed by usage—persons 
in the lower class wearing coarse and dark-coloured 
fabrics, while those who have been more favoured in 
the accidents of birth and fortune, seek the gratifica- 
tion of their tastes in costly silks, satins, furs, broad- 
cloths, and embroidery. ‘There is, consequently, much 
variety, though “the general mode is not departed 
from, the usual articles being a shirt, drawers, a long 
gown buttoning in front, stockings an 
shoes. shoes are singular; generally of em- 
broidered cloth, sometimes the uppers being of one 
colour, sometimes another. ‘The lower portion of the 
soles is leather made of hog’s skins, while the inter- 
mediate space, commonly about an inch in thickness, 
is filled up with bamboo paper, with the edge painted 
white. ey are quite light, notwithstanding their 
clumsy appearance.” Blue seems a favourite colour ; 
frequently the entire dress is of this hue, or, if not, it 
is tly decorated with it. 


resent “the three i 
rei in already past ; 


ur readers are probably aware that coarse sack-\ 


cloth is the universal mourning apparel in China ; and 
we are here presented with a gentleman thus attired. 
The shoes are white; the hair and beard are per- 
mitted to grow unshaven ; and an odd species of head- 
gear surmounts the cranium. He is attended bya 
servant, who carries a mourning lamp, of which a 
number are exhibited in their funeral processions, 
and are distinguished from all others by the presence 
of the emblematic white. They wear mourning for a 
considerable period ; and three years must elapse, after 
the death of a parent, before children are permitted 
to marry. 

Not far from the mourners we find a Chinese sedan, 
in which the owner is comfortably seated, while he is 
borne gently along by a couple of coolies. And here, 
as in all the instances already alluded to, we must beg 
the reader to remember, that these are no miaiature 
pererentatient, but full-size figures, most wonderfull 
life-like, their dress and append being all mm | 
The width of a street in Canton is delineated, and the 
sedan, except that it is more open and of gayer colours, 


the | is not very unlike, in construction, those used by us in 


the last century ; the bearers, however, support it on 
their shoulders, instead of carrying the poles in their 
hands. Here, again, we learn that the distinctions of 


g | rank prevail ; for private gentlemen are allowed -— 
le 


bearers, officers four, viceroys 
the emperor’s dignity requires sixteen. 
are preceded 
an inscription 
The extreme end 


the having the 


full of interest, arranged along the sides—is occu’ 
by a pavilion, forming, in fact, the termination of the 
saloon, from which it is separated a species of 
carved net-work, which seemed to us as beautiful as 
it was unique. The carving, forming, as it were, @ 
magnificent frame to the scene represented within, 
etrates entirely through the wood, and represents 
colours g as gorgeous as gilding an int can 
make them ; yet they are so Fira i na on to 
harmonise perfectly, and could not, we think, offend 
the most delicate taste. The room thus enclosed is a 
perfect fac-simile of an apartment in a wealthy China- 
man’s dwelling. In the opposite corners are placed 
square carved tables of some hard wood, with marble 
tops, and hangings of embroidered velvet, on which a 
servant has p' some fruit for the refreshment of 
the vvests. On the right of one of these stands a jong 
high tae, similar to a common sideboard, upon whi 
rests ornamental stands and fruit. On each side of 
the apartment are chairs of a corresponding stile, 
alternately arranged with small tea stands, with a 
footstool for each chair, besides flower-pots, porcelain 
stools, embroidered silk lanterns, and other trifling 
articles of furniture ; while opposite to us is an aper- 
ture in the wall, which we certainly did not at first take 
for a door, or rather doorway, or aperture for exit ; but 
such it is, though of an oval form, and surrounded 
with an ornamental fret-work similar to the exterior. 


intended to represent the mode of paying and receiv- 
ing visits. ‘Tea and pipes seem to 
occasions, as well as sweetmeats or dried fruits. 
common mode of salutation is to join the closed 
and lift them twice or thrice to the head, 
* Haou— tsing — tsing ;” that is, “Are you 
“ Hail! hail!” And at other times, when said to 
sons of whom they have before heard on first 
them, “ too yang fang ming,” or, “I have 
thought with veneration on your fragrant name.” 
But it would be nearly impossible to describe half 
the scenes which memory recalls; the company of 
actors in their fanciful and gorgeous dresses, the 
female characters being, as was once case in 
England, represented by youths ; the j rs in the 
act of performing their frightful feats, or the 
at their different trades—the latter, to our mind, far 
more agreeable objects. Perhaps a useful hint mi 
be obtained from the manner in which the cob) 
wears his spectacles. He bends over his work, of 
course, much as an English shoemaker does, but he is 
protected from the otherwise very possible disaster of 
the spectacles falling off, by their ends being formed 
as loops, which fasten easily round the ear. Not the 
least curious articles to which our attention was 
drawn, were the far-famed lanterns, several kinds 
being here presented to our view. ‘They are made of 
horn, silk, glass, or paper, and sometimes of a netting 
of fine thread, overspread with a thick coating of var- 
nish, the frame being often richly carved, and the 


However, after the first broadside had been fired 
upon the fortress, the whole place was deserted, and 
the embrasures were quickly as dark as before. The 
Chinese were thoroughly frightened, and ran off with 
all precipitation. At the same time, instead of con- 
cealing their flight in the darkness of the night, each 
man seized his lantern, and clambered with it up the 
steep side of the hill immediately behind the fort. 
The sight of so many bald-pated soldiers, with their 
long pigtails dangling at their backs, each with a 
great pointed balloon in his hand, must have been ex- 
tremely ludicrous, and probably took away any slight 
inclination the marines might have felt to have a 
shot at such excellent marks. Besides these, there 
are many hundreds of curious implements of house- 
hold use, specimens of the rich manufactures of the 
Chinese, as well as the ingenious contrivances for 
which they have been so justly famed ; so that after a 
visit, as long as that we paid to this most wonderful 
collection, one feels inclined to talk of one’s “resi- 
dence in the celestial empire.” That the Chinese are 
descended from the wandering Tartar tribes, there is, 
of course, no doubt ; and it is not a very fanciful no- 
tion to trace, even in their present architecture, some 
remains of their original dweliings—tents. Topas 
over the change that thousands of years have effected, 
which have converted resti d into that 
nation of all which cover the earth, the most serried 
in their dwellings, and the least inclined to roam 
from them, is neither uninteresting, nor, we 

unprofitable ; but in their case it seems more 

commonly difficult to prove, from a know of 
past, true prophets of the future. Shut u m 
reflected light of the stranger’s wisdom, the Chinese 
people have remained children in intellec 


ment ; while, if we may use the metaphor, 


x 
| Through this doorway we are favoured with a per- 
spective view of Chinese — The walls of the 

room are hung with a variety of decorations, chiefly 

long silken scrolls with maxims ; arfd feather fans, 

china vases, and many ornamental articles, are scat- ? 

tered in The contains six | 
silk which covers it elegantly embroidered. A late ; 
writer, remarking the national attachment of the 
Chinese to their lamps and lanterns, and the constant 
use of them, relates the following amusing anecdote. 
When Captain Maxwell passed the Bogue in the 
Alceste frigate, as he came up with the battery of the 
A-ming-hoy, the fort appeared well lighted, and a 
brisk cannonade was commenced upon the shi 
- 


THE LYONS COURIER. 
EXTRAORDINARY CASE OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL 


month of A 1796—or, according to 
in ef tie ear 
Joseph Lesurques, arriv 
is wife and his three children from Douai, 
i irty-three years of age, 
possessed of a fortune of 1 ivres 

inherited from his own and his wife’s relations. 
. apartments in the house of a M. Monnet, a 


went to No. 27, Rue des Boucheries, 
two other persons, one of whom, a 
the name of Couriol, was invited, in con- 


party 
at table until nearly twelve o’clock, when the 
ceeded to the Palais Royal, and after having 
coffee at the Rolonde du Caveau, 


in 


were sitting down to 


cups of coffee. At three o 
and, following the road, 
hich leads from Mongeron to 


mounted their horses ; 


ir 


ff 


FFE 

if 


i; FEE 


EFE 


<= 


had conversed on the road. A deseription was also 
obtained of the man who had taken his place with the 


also taken into custody, but they proved alibis so dis- 
tinetly, that they were discharged as soon as they 
arrived in Paris. 
The Bureau Central intrusted to one Daubenton, 


Guesno, being desirous to obtain his papers as soon 
as possible, left e earlier than ; just before 
he reached the central office, he met his friend Le- 
surques. They conversed together, and Guesno havi 
explained the cause which took him to the office of 
the Juge de Paix, proposed that he should accompany 
him. ‘They went to the office, then at the hotel now 
occupied by the Prefect de Police ; and as Citizen 
Daubenton had not yet arrived, they sat down in the 
antechamber, on purpose to wait his arrival, and be 
more speedily released. 

About ten o’eloek, the Juge de Paix, who had en- 
tered his room by a baek-door, was interrupted in his 
perusal of the documents, before examining the wit- 
nesses, by the officer Heudon, who said, “ Among the 
witnesses there are two, the woman ton, servant 


lemonade-seller at Lieursaint, who declare in the most, 
recise manner that two of the assassins were waiting 


he | in the antechamber. They said they could not be 


mistaken, as one of them had waited at the dinner of 
the four travellers at Mongeron, and the other had 
more an in room whi at 
billiards.” 

The Juge de Paix, not believing this improbable 
statement, ordered the two women to be introduced 
separately. He then examined each of them, when 
they energetically repeated their statement, and said 
that they could not be mistaken. He then, after 
warning the women that life and death depended on 
their had Guesno brought into his room. 
said the Juge, “do you want here!” “I 
come,” replied Guesno, “for my papers, which you 

mised to restore to me yesterday. I am accompani 

one of from Douai, my native place. 
His name is rques. ‘Wermet on the road, and he 
_— for me in the other room. 


of them. 


n 
evidence was 
taken down in 


who, after dinner st M wished to pay in assig- 
Pats, but that the tll dare man (Courll) paid fn 
silver. Cham wife, t 
as the man w 
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ce my Paris, I have experie 

but troubles, but I did not misfo 
which now overwhelms me. Thou knowest me, and 
thou knowest whether I am capable of i 
myself by crime ; pe the most frightful of crimes 
imputed to me. I am accused of the murder of the 
courier to Lyons. Three men and two women, whom 
I know not, nor even their abode (for thou knowest 
that I have never left Paris), have had the assurance 
to declare that they remembered me, and that I was 
the first who rode up on horseback. Thou knowest 
that I have never mounted a horse since F arrived in 
Paris. Thou wilt see of what vital import to me is 
such testimony as this which tends to my judicial as- 
sassination. Assist me with thy memory, and try to 
remember where I was and what persons I saw in 
think was Sth of last month 
80 may confound t infamous calumuiators, 
and punish them as the laws direct.” 

At the bottom of this letter were written the names 
of the persons he had seen on that day : Citizen Tixier, - 
General Cambrai, Mademoiselle Eugenie, Citizen 
Hilaire, Ledru, his wife’s hair-dresser, the workmen 
engaged on his apartments, and the porter of the 
house. He concluded by saying, “thou wilt oblige by 
seeing my wife often, and trying to console her.” 

Lesurques, Guesfio, Couriol, Bernard, Riehard, and 
Bruer, were tried before the criminal tribunal: the | 
three first as authors or accomplices of the assassina- 
tion and robbery ; Bernard for having supplied the four 
horses ; Richard for having concealed Couriol and his 
mistress Madeleine Breban, and for having concealed 
and divided all or part of the stolen property ; Bruer 
for having received Couriol and Guesno im his house | 
at Chateaux Thierry. In the course of the trial, the 
witnesses who to recognise Guesno and 
Lesurques persisted in their declarations. Guesno 
and Bruer produced evidence that completely cleared 
them. Guesno proved his alibi in the most distinct 
manner, and thus insured his aequittal. Lesurques 
called fifteen witnesses, all citizens, exercising respect- 
able professions, and enjoying the esteem of the ublie. 
He appeared at the bar with remarkable confidence . 
and calmness. The first witness for the defence was 
Citizen nd, a countrymen of Lesurques, a wealth 
silversmith and jeweller. He testified that, on the sth, 
the very day the crime was committed, Lesurques 

one part of the morning with him. In addition, 
Aldenof, a jeweller, and Hilaire Ledru Chausfer, af- 
firmed that they had dined with the prisoner on the 
same day at his relation’s, Lesurques, in the Rue Mon- 
torquiel. They stated, that after dinner they went to 
a café, and after taking some liqueur, had seen him to 
his own house. 

The painter, Beudart, added, that he meant to have 
dined with his friends, but that being on duty as a 
National Guard, he could not arrive ix. time, but that 
he had been at Lesurques’s house the same evening in 
uniform, and had seen him retire to rest. In support 
of this deposition, this witness produced his billet-de- 
gard, dated the 8th. ‘The workmen who were em- 
ployed on the —- Lesurques was about to oc- 
cupy, deposed that they had seen him several times in 
the course of the 8th and 9th. 

The jeweller Legrand, to corroborate his testimony, 
had stated, that on the day, the Sth Floreal (27th 
April), he had before dinner made an exchange with 
‘Aldenof, or, at any rate, that it was mentioned in his 
book on that day. He proposed that his book should 
be brought. It was examined in court, and discovered 
that the 9th had been clumsily scratched out, and the 
Sth substituted. This at once chan the favour- 
able impression which had been produced in favour 
of the prisoner, and the witness was ordered into 
custody. He then lost all his presence of mind, and 
owned that he was not certain of having seen Lesur- 
ques on that day, but that, feeling convinced of his 
innocence, he had altered his register to corroborate 
his own testimony. ‘This cireumstance produced the 
most unfavourable effect on the judges ; but in spite 
of the dark complexion of his case, Lesurques con- 
tinued to maintain his innocence. 

‘The discussions and examinations were closed, and 
the jury had retired to deliberate. At this ae 
a woman, in a violent state of excitement, called 
from the midst of ihe crowd in the court, for leave to 
speak to the president. She was, she said, urged by the 
voice of conscience, to save the tribunal from commit- 
ting a dreadful crime. On being placed before the judge, 
she declared that Lesurques was innocent ; that 
witnesses had mistaken him for a man of the name of 
Dubosq, to whom he bore an extraordinary resem- 
blance. ‘This woman was Madeleine Breban, the mis- 
tress of Couriol, and the confidant of his most secret 
thoughts ; who now abandoned him, and avowed her 
own guilt to save Lesurques. 

Madeleine Brebun’s evidence was rejected, and the 
jury brought in their verdict,, by which Couriol, 
rques, and Lernard, were condemned to death. 
Richard was senteneed to 24 years’ labour in irons; 
Guewmo and Brauer were aequitted.” 


No sooner had sentence been 
Lesurques, rising calmly, and addressing his 


| # Ab that period the seutence was part of the jury's verdict, 


nations have arrived at maturity, and some have even | horse only was found near the carriage. The mail | with the four horsemen, deposed that he was t ; 
passed on towards the impotence, which, without the | had been robbed of 75,000 livres in assignats,. silver, web hal spatpeiains © i eela aa 
. Fespectability of age, has sometimes been the fate | and bank bills. ¢ t On, the day of itis arrest, Lesurques wrote to his. 
of powerful kingdoms. ‘The advancement of the| ‘The officers of justice, in their researches, iimme- | friends the following letter, which was interce : 
Chinese is their own ; they are self-educated ; and | diately discovered that five persons had passed through 4 
their love of peace, industry, and ingenuity, as well as | the barrier of Rambouillet, proceeding to Paris be- 
ee ee ae tween four and five o’clock in the morning after the 
flow only in one appointed l, are traits in their | murder. by hand 
= store hat gee tn the thoughtful would fain build | wandering about the Place Royale; and they ascer- : 
bright hopes for the future. tained that four horses, covered with foam, and quite 5 
exhausted, had been brought about five o’elock in the 
des Fosses- 
an two 
Ix me evident 
in number. 
persons who 
ongeron and 
his whom the 
and 
am 
' He | courier under the name of Lal e, from the cler 
MOUtMartre, atu =a- | at the coach office, and from those who had seen him 
tions for permanently residing in Paris and educating | take his seat. 
3 his children. One of his first cares was to repay one | Couriol was traced to Chateau Thierry, where he 
Guesno, at | lodged in the house of one Bruer, with whom, too, 
Douai, 2000 livres he had formerly borrowed. On the | Guesno, the carrier of Douai, was also staying. The 
day fi Guesno invited Lesurques to breakfast. | polica proceeded there, and arrested Couriol : in his 
possession was found a sum of money in assignats, 
drafts, and money, equal to about a fifth of what had 
gentleman o | been taken from the mail. Guesno and Bruer were 
sequence of h 
y pro- 
taken | 
_ : the juge de paix of the division of Pont-Neuf, and an 
Bour days afterwards (on the 2/th April), four | officer of the judicial police, the preliminary investi- 
horsemen, mounted on food, but evidently hired | gations in this affair. This magistrate, after dis- 
horses, were observed to ride out of Paris through the | charging Guesno, had told him to apply at his office 
Barriere de Charenton, as if on a party of pleasure. the next morning for the return of his papers, which 
‘They all wore long cloaks, as was then the fashion, ab Thierry ; 6b 
and sabres hanging from their waists. One of the prey eles tor sr named Heudon, to set 
party was Couricl. out immediately for Mongeron and Lieursaint, and to 
Between twelve and one o’clock, the four horsemen | bring back with him the witnesses, of whom he gave 
ee ne en tore’ a list, so as to have them altogether the next day at 
te Melun Burgagne. One of a! had | the central office, ready to be examined. 
abe to order dinner at the Hotel de la 
‘este, kept by Sieur Evrard ; after dinner, they asked 
and tobacco, and two of them smoked. They 
heir bill, and went to the casino ef the place, 
hy beech tree: 
— of Lenart, they proceeded, at a foot pace, | 
@ picturesque village in the midst 
Lieursaint about three o’clock in 
there made another long halt. The 
of them had broken the chain of his spur by collision 
with a friend’s horse. This one stopped at the en- 
7 trance to the village, at the cottage of a woman named 
Chatelain, a lemonade-eeller, and —— her to | of Evrard, the innkeeper at Mongeron, and the girl | 
give him coffee, and supply him with some coarse | Grossetete, servant of the woman Chatelain, the | 
thread to mend the chain of his spur. This woman 
: immedistely complied with his double request ; and | 
as the traveller was not very «kilful in mending t 
_@¢g chain, she called her servant, one Grossetete, who, | 
, secordingly, mended the chain, and assisted in putting | : 
the spur on the boot. 
uring this time had dismounted at one Champeaux’s, 
an innkeeper, and took something to drink, while he | 
conducted the horse and horseman to the village smith, | 
aman named Motteau. When the horse was shod, | 
they played some rames at billiards. | 
they played some games at billiards. | 
peven o'clock, after taking a etirrup-cup | 
keeper, to whose house they returned for 
they mounted and rode off towards ' 
i saw on table a sabre, | 
the trav had forgotten to put in his | 
7 already out of sight. It was not until an 
afterwards, that the traveller to whom the wea- 
belonged, and who was the same who bad mended 
gallon for it. He then drank | pointed out by the two women to be introduced. This 
@ glass of brandy, and set off at full speed in the | was Lesurques. He conversed with him and Guesno 
: direction taken by bis companions. At this moment | for a few minutes, requested them to walk into another 
room, where their papers would be brought to them, 
| and privately told Heudon not to lose sight 
Inediately arrested. 
From this time the proceedings were pressed on 
Guesno and Lesurques, when con- 
| fonts by the witnesses, were recognised by almost 
stable-boy at Mongeron, and a female named Alfroy, 
Chasbant, a labourer who bad in the same room 
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= 

=said, “I am innocent of the crime imputed to me. | Versailles. While on the , and in a moment 

Ah |. citizens, if: murder on the hi y be atrocious, | of compunction, he confessed the whole affair. The 

to execute an innocent man is not less-a crime.” Cou- | true he stated, were i, alias; Since revolution 


riol then rose, and-exclaimed, ; lown my 
crime ; but Lesurques is innocent ; and Bernard did not 
participate in the assassination!” He repeated these 
words four times, and pl 


a letter to his: j full of anguish and repentance, 


tion of the prisoners, Madeleine had said to them 
that Lesu had never had any connexion with 
the guilty parties, that he was the victim of his 
fatal likeness:‘to Dubosq. The declaration of Couriol 
caused some doubt in the minds of the judges. They 
immediately applied to the Directory for a reprieve, 
who, alarmed at the probability of an innocent man 
being exeeuted, applied to the legislative assemblies, 
for all judicial means had been exhausted. The mbs- 
sage of the Directory to the “Five Hundred” was 
urgent. It requested a — and instructions on 
the su nt steps to taken. The legislative 
body, however, refused to interfere, on the grounds 
that, to annul a sentence legally pronounced by a jury, 


~~ subvert -all ideas of justice and of ity before 
aw! 
The right of pardon had been abolished. ues 


was left without help or hope. He bore his fate with 
firmness and resignation. On the day of his death he 
wrote his wife the following letter: —“My dear 
friend, we cannot avoid our fate. I shall, at any rate, 
endure it with the cou which becomes aman. I 
send some lecks of my hair; when my children are 
older, divide it with them. It is the only thing that 
can leave them.” 

In a letter of adieu addressed to his friends, he 
merely observed—* Truth has not been heard ; I shall 
ose published in the new the following le 

e publi in the news i tter 
‘to Dubosq, whose name ho. revealed by Cou- 
riol :—“‘ Man, in whose place I am to die, be satisfied 
with the sacrifice of my life ; if you be ever brought 
‘to justice, think of my three children, covered with 
shame, and of their mother’s despair, and do not pro- 
P the misfortunes of so fatal a resemblance.” 

mn the 10th of March 1797, Lesurques went to the 
place of execution dressed completely in white, as a 
symbol of his innocence, with his shirt turned over 
his shoulders. The day was Holy Vhursday (old 
style). He ‘eee his regret at not having to die 
the next day, the annive of the Passion. On the 
way from the prison of the Concierge to the place of 
the Greve, a criminals were executed, Couriol, 
who was seated in the ear beside him, cried in a loud 
voice, addressing himself to the people, “ I am guilty, 
but Lesurques is innocent !” 

‘When he reached the scaffold, already red with the 
blood of Bernard, Lesurques gave himself up to the 
executioners, saying, *T pardon bf judges ; the wit- 
nesses, whose mistake has murdered me ; and Legrand, 
who has not a little contributed to this judicial assas- 
sination. I die protesting my innocence.” The un- 
fortunate Lesurques then submitted to his fate. 

Many of the jury s expressed their t 
at having given credit to the witnesses from Mon- 

m and Lieursaint; and Citizen Daubenton, the 

uge de Paix, who had arrested Lesurques, and con- 

ducted the first proceedings, resolved to investigate 

the truth, which could only be satisfactorily done 

through the arrest and trial of the four persons de- 
nounced by Couriol as his accomplices. 

‘Two years elapsed without the conscientious magis- 
trate being able, in spite of all his inquiries, to dis- 
cover the slightest trace of the fugitives. At length, in 
examining the numerous warrants and registers of 
prisoners daily brought to his bureau, he vered 
that Durochat, the individual whom Couriol had de- 
nounced as the one who had taken his place by the 
side of the courier, under the name of Laborde, had 
just been arrested for a robbery he had lately effected, 
and lodged in St Pelagie. At the time of Lesurques’s 
trial, it had come out in evidence that several persons, 
amongst others an inspector of the post-mails, had 
sear mata a perfect recollection of the pretended La- 

; having seen him when waiting for the mail. 

Citizen Daubenton, by great exertions, secured the 
nee of the inspector_in the court on the day of 
Durochat's trial. He was condemned to fourteen 
chains ; and the gens-d’armes were 
ueting him to prison, inspector 
the prisoner as the same person who had travelled in 
the mail towards Lyons under the name of Laborde, 

on the day on which the courier was assassinated. 

Durochat made but feeble denials, and was re-con- 
ducted to the Concie where Citizen Daubdenton 
had him immediately detained, under a ¢ arising 
out of the proceedings against Couriol, The next 
morning the magistrate, assisted by Citizon Masson, 
an officer of the criminal tribunal, took means for 
transferring the prisoner to the 
whore he arrived the same ae 


he added, “that there was a fellow named 
condemned for this business ; but, to tell the truth, 
I never knew the fellow either at the planning of the 
business, or at its execution, or at the division of the 
spoil.” To this confession Durochat afterwards ad- 
hered. The magistrate present at his examination 
observed to him, that mes had been sworn to 
as one of the party of four, and also that he had gilver 
urs on his boots, which he had been seen to repair with 
and that this had been found on the place 
where the mail had attacked. Durochat re- 
plied, “ It was Dubosq who had the silver spurs. The 
morning we divided the oe I remember hearing 
that he broken one of the chains of his spurs; that 
he had mended it where he dined, and lost it in the 
scuffle. I saw in his hand the other spur, which he said 
he was going to throw into the mixen.” Durochat then 
described Dubosq, and added, that on the day of the 
murder he wore a blonde wig. 

Some days after the arrest of Durochat, Vidal, one 
of the other authors of the crime, was also arrested. 
Although all the witnesses swore to him as one of the 
party who had dined and played at billiards, he de- 
nied everything. Special proceedings were instituted 

inst him, and he remained a prisoner in the prisons 
of La Seine. 

Durochat was condemned to death and executed. 
He underwent his fate with perfect indifference. 
Vidal was shut up in the principal prison of Seine 
and Oise, where the prosecution commenced at Paris 
was carried on. 

Towards the end of the year S (1799-1800), four 

ears after the assassination of the courier, Dubosq, 
ving been arrested for a robbery in the department 
of Allier, where he had retired under a false name, 
was recognised in the prisons, brought to Paris, and 
thence to Versailles, to be tried at the same time as 
Vidal before the criminal tribunal. Dubosq, however, 
contrived to escape from prison, and left his compa- 
— Vidal, who was tried alone, condemned, and exe- 


cuted. 

At length, in the latter part of the year 9 (1800- 
180!), Dubosq was again arrested, and immediately 
brought before the criminal tribunal of Versailles. 
The president had ordered a blonde wig to be placed 
on his head before the witnesses were called in. “ The 
Citizen Perault, a member of the Legislative Assembly, 
and one of those who had seen the four eavaliers who 
had dined at Mongeron on the day of the murder of 
the courier, and who had recognised Lesurques as one 
of them, stated that there was a striking resemblance 
between Dubosq aad Lesurques.” The woman Alfroy, 
who had before sworn to Lesurques as one of the four, 
declared that she was mistaken in her evidence before 
the tribunal de la Seine, and that she was now firmly 
convinced that it was not Lesurques, but Dubosq, that 
she had seen. To this evidence Dubosq replied by 
stubborn denials ; but he was unanimously con- 
demned, and was executed the 3d Ventose, in the 
year 10 (22d February, 1802). At length, the last 
of the accomplices denounced by Courtel and Du- 
rochat— Rossi, otherwise Ferrari, or the Great Italian, 
whose real name was Beroldy—was discovered near 
Madrid, and given up at the request of the French 

vernment. Having been tried and sentenced to 

h at Versailles, he testified the utmost peni- 
tence, and went to execution, receiving religious 
attentions from Monsieur de Grandpré. After the 
execution, Monsieur de Grandpre stated to the presi- 
dent, that he had been authorised by the criminal to 
confess the justice of his sentence ; and a written con- 
fession was deposited to that effect. 
Thus terminated this long judicial drama. Ferrari, 
otherwisé Rossi, was the sixth 


eys for having received the stolen property, and 
or having co Couriol, and afte assisted 
him to fly.. Yet it was most distinetly proved, in the 


Laborde, 
had taken his place beside the courier, and the four 

ined at Mongeron, at 
billiards at Lieursaint. 

The widow and family of Lesurques, relying on the 
facts adduced at the trial, and supported by the decla- 
rations of Couriol and Durochat, the confessions of 
Rossi and Vidal, and the retractions of the witnesses 
in Dubosq’s trial, applied for a revision of the sen- 
tence so far as concerned Lesurques, in order to obtain 
a rehabilitation (a judicial declaration of his innocence, 
and the restoration of his property), if he should be 

the victim of an awful judicial error. 

The Citizen Daubenton devoted the latter of 


Under the Directory, the Consulate, and the Resto- 
fications of the widow and family 


executed as one of the. 


Since that the question has remained in abeyance. 
of this year (1542). His eldest son fell fighti 

the ranks of the French army. A son ood 

only remain, whom their mother, on her death 
enjoined to continue the pious labour which she 
commenced the day when her husband perished on 
the scaffold. 


POEMS OF MR THOMAS POWELL. 
Tue followers of poesy are exposed to strange acci- 
dents of fortune. It seems as if their admission to 
favour, as in the case of courtiers generally, depended 
much more on chance, cireumstanee, and eaprice, than 
on the solid foundation of true service and real desery- 
ing. For example, compare the literary lot of Michael 
Bruce with that of others who, like him, have entered 
the train of the muses. Bruce had certainly econsider- 
able talents, and of his small colleetion of verses a few 

ieces possess much beauty. He has been rewarded 
or them by a place, not a high but a permanent one, 
in the annals of peesy. Happy his in this re- 
spect! At the present day, only half a cen’ 
or so later, the same amount of poetical merit 
prove totally inefficient in giving a man a place in the 
temple of fame—even in its poreh—or on the ledges 
of its very window-recesses. What is the cause of 
this ! Is not true poetry the oe whieh 
it — ren or in the time of old Homer? ~ 
solution of this enigma is in some : 
time makes all the difference. lane the 
muse had few servants, and a share of favour could not 
but fall even to those among them of but moderate 
merit. Now, she has erowds of earnest and devoted 
worshippers, and, like an admired beauty, grows 
haughty, and values her smiles too highly to bestow 
them even on all the deserving. Verse-writers in these 


Thomas Powell ;” and this simplicity is further car- 
ried out by the absence of all the ordinary i 
and introducings.* ‘The contents of the velume are 
of a high order of merit—so high, indeed, that we 
should think we were making a discovery of a re- 
markable unknown genius to the world, did we not 
know that many such songs are piped e day in 
vain, as far as fame is concerned. Mr Powell is one 
of the contributors to a recent volume of 
dernised from Chaucer, amongst whieh his version 
of the “ Flower and the Leaf” appears to us a perfect 
gem. Let us see of what material his own ie 
composed. A small piece, entitled the Harp and the 
Poot, is as follows — 
** The wind, before it woos the harp, 
Is but the wild and tuneless air; 
Yet as it passes through the chords, 
Changes to music rare. 


And so the poet’s soul converts 
The common things that round him lie 
Into a gentle voice of somg— 
Divinest harmony. 
Sweet harp and poet, framed alike é 


very 
| Thetorical stroke, or was loaded with a moral axiom, 
| and pictures for the fancy were things condemned ; 


deserip 
more than they do. Here we have images with a good 
lesson — 
INSTINCTS, 
Heaven gave the dew desire for sweets, 

Nor demies hee towers ; 

The thi 

Nor heaxea withholds its showers. 

No sooner are the Dade’s alarms 

‘To mother’s ears express’d, 


The piece which follows is a superstructure upon 
an exquisite lyric of George Herbert, two verses of 
which are retained :— 
ALL THINGS PERISH SAYER VIRTUE, 
#* Sweet morn—so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal cf the earth and . 
den won t, 


by Thomas Powell. London: Né@ingham 
Royal 


consideration 
the Minicter of Justice and the Minister of Finance. _ 
surques died in the month of October - 


days may well wish that they had changed eras with — 


their grandsires. 
A new volume of has led us into this train 
of thinking. It is one simply entitled, “ Poems, by 


ed according to the law in 
| Vidal bimesit and | have heard | flave again appealed In the session 
3 | | of 1834, a report in favour of the claims of the family 
: | was made by a committee who sat u their case. - 
= | | 
| | 
, the witnesses. 
f Madeleine Breban presented ‘herself, after sen- 
tence had been pronounced, to renew her declaration. 
‘Iwo parties attested that, before the condemne- 
| 
| 
By God, as bis interpreters, 
To breathe aloud the silent thought 
Of everything that stirs.” 
| Another little piece, containing a theught finely de- 
| veloped, may please the reader. The greatest defeet 
of modern poetry is the want of mind—substantial 
{ thought. We would not have the style of the Pope : 
’ authors or accomplices in the murder of the Lyons 
| courier, bes#@les Richard, who was condemned to the Be 
| course of the trials, that there were only five mur- ee 
Ne shelter im her arms— 
Ris solace at Der breast. 
Nor are the instinets of the heart 
Leas subjects of heaven's care ; 
Nor would it sympathies impart ‘ . 
The heart that yearns for kindred mind 
To share its bless or pain ; 
That knows to love, shall surely find 
| his hfe, anc greater Of his fortune, to the A. heart thet loves 
covery of the truth. In the conclusion of his memoir, _ 
he declared, that, according to his conviction, there 
were sufficient grounds to induce the government to ; 
order a revision of Lesurques’s sentence. But the 
. ht of revision no longer existed in the French code. - 
| 
sary to transfor him to Versailles, where he urques equally -® | 
be tried, The magistrate and the officer set out, family could obtain was restora two ; 
lowed by two gens-d’armes, to convey the prisoner to " last years of the reign of the elder Bourbons, of part 
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* Sweet rose'—whose fragrance now I crave, 
To glad my sense and joy mine eye, 
* Thy root is ever in its grave, 
And thou must die.’ 
Sweet spring—so full of shine and showers, 
It makes the weary spirit sigh, 
To think, with all thy herbs and flowers, 
That thou must die. 
Sweet music—e’en the lovely song 


And vales, and fields, and rushing streams, 
And mountains that invade the sky, 
Are they as baseless as our dreams ? 


And all that’s beautiful and fair 
On Nature's face—love’s melody, 
That makes sweet music of the air, 
All—all must die! 
And man, frail form of senseless clay, 
Tho’ now his glance is proud and high, 


But the bright soul ?—that, shrined within— 
The quenchless light in mortal form— 
Tho’ dimm'd by misery and sin, 
Defies the worm. 


When all the stars shall fade away, 
And suns in their own blaze expire, 


Eternity. 
We close our extracts with the following stanzas 
from an impassioned poem on “ the hills :— 
THE HILLS. 
“The hills! the hills! the green and lofty hills! 


earth and all its pleasures fade and fail ; 
the clouds, and shelterers of the vale. 


The hills! the hills! the bright and mow-clad hills! 
The first to feel the influence of heaven ! 


we must also 


Tue barbarous system t in this country, of 


great 
institution for the benefit of 

abroad, on a liberal princi a sufficien 
the health of the 
community—unfortunately degenerated into a narrow- 
minded clique of metropolitan aL pre and the Eng- 
lish univ es, not being fit cm and failing to 
the profession, 


medicine suitable to the wants of the country. In con- 
sequence of the shortcomings of the universities and of 
the college, the druggists (a 


Their 
he general practitioners of England, 
who still charge for their medicines, while the present 
race of “chemists and druggists” position 

by the apothecaries. system of 


of Commons—that affect the profession, The 
and have come to attach such a false value to 
es, that instead of charg- 
ing the market price for his wares, like other tradesmen, 
charges after the manner of the “ :” as if the 

ministration. It is evident, too, the less a 
i of a disease, the more drugs shall he 


which nostrums may but tend to compli- 
the mischief. would boas 


cate perpetuate 

to him for the they consume. Medi- 


cines are substances in quantities em small, 
and their vane is on at the 
tting them together is of more account than 

themselves. Sensible people must submit 
to the barbarous usages of the apothecaries from custom, 
not from reason. But how are the evil effects of the 
“ drenching system,” as it is called, to be obviated? By 
preventing medical men from di ing drugs, as some 
reformers would have it? Certainly not : that would be 
unjust ; for, if others are allowed to dispense medicines, 
why should the very men whose business it is to direct 
the administration of them, be hindered from dispensing 
them, especially when it is allowed that it is absolutely 
necessary for them to do so in many circumstances? A 
surgeon is his own apothecary in the services, and on 
board of ship, as well as his own physician ; so must he 
be in rural situations ; but even in great towns it is neces- 
sary for him to administer drugs from his own pocket 
occasionally ; and he must often, everywhere, to insure 
the exact fulfilment of his own intentions, make up his 
medicines himself, or have them made up under his per- 
sonal superintendence. As a remedy, it is submitted 
that, while medical practitioners cannot be prevented, in 
common with other citizens, from selling pan if they 
choose, they should not be allowed, more than other 
people, to ch more for drugs than their intrinsic 
worth, their market value; and that they should be, at the 
same time, empowered by law to sue for a fair remunera- 
tion for medical care or attendance. The system of 
charging for medicines instead of for medical skill is, as 
Dr Birkbeck says, a deception ; but it is also a custom 
of the country, and as such, must wear out gradually ; 
legislation cannot suddenly stop the deceptivn, but it can 
divest it of legal sanction, and thus accelerate its gradual 
lapse into desuetude. Under the arrangement eens. 
agama practitioners would come to dispense drugs only 

such circumstances as dered it for 
to do so; the people would more rapidly perceive that 
drugs were net apedien ; and, in the main, the mere dis- 
pensing of drugs would, as a business, become disassoci- 
ated, as it ought, from the profession of medicine. The 
druggists, too, on this system, would gradually become less 
able to sell drugs as if medical skill accompanied them ; 
and for this want of emolument from an illegitimate 
source, they would be recompensed -by an increased 
amount of dispensing. The system, being founded on 
reason, has the advantage of adapting itself to all the cir- 
cumstances of the case.— Spectator. 


RECENT WONDERS OF STEAM. 
STEAM AS A MINER. 
Tux following is a description of the wonderful machine 
called the “ Yankee Geologist,” which has recently ob- 
tained great celebrity in the United States, for perform- 
ances which, for their extraordinary nature, and the 
peculiar manner in which they are described, will give 
them almost an air of romance ; but, nevertheless, having 
reason to believe the “ Yankee Geologist” to be an ex- 
inary invention, an pable of astonishing deeds, 
if not of all that is here set forth, I consider a notice of 
it sufficiently interesting to be deserving a place in your 
columns :—* We paid a flying visit on Saturday last to 
Otis’ steam-excavator, in Brooklyn, where it is at work 
digging down the hill formerly known as Fort Green, and 
filling up the shallow inlet and quagmire entitled the 
Wallabout, or so much of it as lies above the old road to 
Flushing. The ‘ Yankee Geologist’ is surely a great 
curiosity. He walks right into a mountain as though it 
were a plate of hot cakes, and dips up a cart-load at a 
shovelfal as fast as you please. He cuts right and left a 
path some six rods wide through the hill, and then takes 
a new swath. He is locomotive, and advances by his 
own steam-power, whenever the earth has receded before 
him ; grades and stakes down for himself; and only re- 
uires one man to shovel and another to look after the 
re and engine, though one or two others are generally 
required to smooth the track before him, &c., besides 
tending the carts, which roach to be filled on one rail 
track, and go off loaded by another. If he comes toa 
stone weighing only a ton or such a matter, the ‘ Geolo- 
gist’ ‘ makes no bones’ of it, but pitches it into the cart 
like a peck of gravel; if he comes to a stone weighing 
some four or five tons, he takes him up more — 
and lays him out on the other side of his path. All this 
effected by an immense shovel with a sliding bottom, at 
the end of an immense and ——- arm, worked y 
much ingenious and novel inery. 
now dead, the company had spent 30, upon 
the invention, before the first machine was made, and 
much more afterwards. The patent, which is now se- 
eured throughout Europe, is probably worth 1,000,000 
dollars. An excavator com costs about 6000 dollars, 
and will dig and load 1000 cubit yards of earth day 
—equal to the labour of 150 men; cares nothing for cold 
or heat, rain or fair weather, but goes ahead, and minds 
its own business through all.”— Mining Journal. 
STEAM AS A BLACKSMITH. 

Although at the late meeting of the British Association 
in Manchester there were many very interesting speci- 
mens of mechanism exhibited, there was, nevertheless, 
one in particular, which threw all others completely into 
the shade, when considered either as to the novelty of 
the invention, or its evident practical applicability to the 
every-day concerns of life, and oy with truth be said 
to have been “the lion of the exhibition ;” namely, a 


as purely original in princip:e, as well as practical in its 


ication , as much so, as was the splendid 
invention of the fluted of Arkwright, by which the 
art and perfection of drawing the fibrous calbetanene be- 


tion. I been said, very ee 
not requiring more space than from three to feet, 
and may be worked by steam or water power ; and when 
y the former, as was the case at the exhibition, 
made 650 blows or ee Fe minute; but from 
their very quick succession, and work being effected 
by an eccentric pressing down, not ing the hammer 
or swage, not the least noise was h are five 
or six sets of what may be called anvils and swages in 
the machine, each varying in size. The speed and cor- 
rectness with which the machine completes its work is 
perfectly astonishing, and must be seen in order that its 
capabilities in this respect may be duly appreciated; — 
for instance, when it was put in motion for the purpose 
of producing what is known as a roller with a coupli 
square upon it (and which had to be afterwards turn 
and fluted), the thing was accomplished in fifty seconds ! 
of course at one heat, to the astonishment of the by- 
standers. But what the most extraordinary 
of the affair was, that the coupling square was pro- 
uced direct from the machine, so mathematically cor- 
rect, that no labour can make it moreso!!! The machine 
will perform the labour of three men and their assistants 
or strikers, and not only so, but complete its work in a 
vastly — manner to that executed by manual 
labour. For engineers, machine makers, smiths in gene- 
bolt screw makers, or for any des- 
ption of w parallel or taper, it is most iall: 
adapted ; and for what is technically known as Rem 4 
it cannot ibly have a ful petitor ; in proof 
of which it may be stated, that a piece of round iron, 1 
inches in di ter, w: duced to a square of 3-8 
inches, 2 feet 5 inches long, at one heat. The merit of 
this invention belgngs, it is said, to a gentleman at Bol- 
ton, of the name of Ryder.— Manchester Courier. 
STEAM AS A COW-MILKER. 
The “ Northern Whig” (Belfast oe) 
a steam-impelled machine for this purpose, the invention 
of a gentleman at Lisburn. 


EDUCATION IN INDIA. 
(From the “ Literary Gazette,” Oct. 22, 1842.] 

Tue anxiety which the higher order of natives in British 
India have shown within fate years to acquire for them- 
selves, and to circulate amongst their countrymen, a know- 
ledge as well of the English language as of every branch 
of science and literature, is one of the most remarkable 
events which has occurred throughout that immense em- 
pire. It must be obvious to the statesman and philosopher, 
that encouragement ought to be held out 
to them, both by the government of the country and by 
all the learned societies bf Great Britain, to persevere in 
this desirable course of proceeding ; and it must therefore 
be highly gratifying to the public, that the rajah or chief 
of Travancore—a country which is situated on the south- 
west side of the southern peninsula of India—has been 
recently, upon the p of the Right Honourable Sir 
Alexander Johnston, as vice-president of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Literature, unanimously elected an 
honorary member of that society, which at once associates 
his name, as a p ter of sci and literature in his 
country, with the names of some of the most enlightened 
sovereigns in Asia and in Europe. The letter, of which 
the following is a copy, from Sir David Brewster—who is 
himself so good a judge of scientific merit—to Sir Alex- 
ander Johnston, upon the subject, shows how highly de- 
serving the rajah of Travancore is of the honour which 
the society has conferred upon him, and how good an 
effect is likely to be produced amongst the natives of 
India by such a ing :— 

My dear Sir—It gives me great pleasure to be able to 
send you some information respecting the — encourage- 
ment given to science and education by the rajah of Tra- 
vancore. This prince is, I believe, only about twenty-six 
years of age: he was educated by a Brahmin of the name 
of Soobrow, now his prime minister, who was taught by 
the celebrated Danish missionary and botanist, Oloas 
Schwartz. This Brahmin is the author of a well-written 
tragedy called “ Kishun Roorus,” published in English 
at the government press of Trevandrum in 1840. 

The rajah has established schools in every village, to- 
gether with a mathematical school at Trevandrum, and 
a fine observatory, where regular astronomical and me- 
teorological observations, under the superintendence of 
an English gentleman of great talents, Mr John Calde- 
cott, with native assistants, are carried on. The rajah 
publishes annually a large mathematical almanac, com- 

ted by his astronomer for the meridian of his capital. 

have now before me the volume for 1840, which consists 
of 300 pages, and would do honour to any metropolis in 
You, however, and all those who feel a deep 
interest in the intellectual improvement of the natives of 
India, will be gratified to learn that all the computations 
in this ephemeris have been made by young men, natives 
of Travancore, who were educated at the rajah’s free 
school at Trevandrum. Mr Caldecott, the rajah’s astro- 
nomer, superintended, of course, all the calculations, 

Iam in possession of the results of a fine series of 
hourly meteorological obserwations, made by the same 

s, for 1839 and of 1840, which possess a 
peculiar interest and value. You will find an account of 
the observatory, and of the instruments it contains, made 
by the first English artists, in the Ephemeris for 1840, 

I earnestly hope that you will succeed in your noble 
object of establishing a college at Madura, a paneg | ‘ 
already interesting in Hindoo literature. Trevandrum 
so near it, that if you succeed, I am sure you will find a 
valuable coadjutor in Mr Caldecott, whose science and 
knowledge, if wanted, and gentlemanlike manners, would 
fit him for some im t situation in it. If 1 can be of 
any use in promoting your views in this or any other 
niatter, it would be most gratifying to have an 
tunity of doing it.—I am, my dear Sir, ever most 
fully yours—D. Baxwsrer. 


Lonpon: Published, with permission of the proprietors, by 
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4 
Which from my harp in window nigh 4 
Is floating on the breeze along, ; 
| E’en thou must die. ; 
And all the bright and glistering train ; 
Of stars that stud the deep blue sky 4 
Must they all perish—none remain 
To glad the eye? 
And must they die | i 
Perchance upon this passing day 
He too may die! 
And trackless comets cease to stray 
With wand'ring fire, 
The soul shall ever live, nor know : 
: The lapse of time, but dwell on high, 
4 And share—in endless joy or woe— 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; First lighted beacons of the sun, that fills 
{J The world, and telling that his glories rise! | 
Aeries to which the wearied spirit flies : 
Pure regions of the fresh untainted gale; er LP 
7 the heaven to which I raise mine eyes, 
| 
— Ye treasuries of the pure and crystal rills : 
} That God to glad the heart of man hath given. 
Dark nurses of the earthquake that has riven 
The proudest, strongest palaces of man, 
} When his weak might with Time itself hath striven, 
And vainly made eternity his plan, 
Ye stand as ye have stood since first the world began. 
The hills! the hills! the freedom-breathing bills, 
Mothers and nourishers of glorious deed : 
' Inspirers of the patriot’s love that fills 
4 The heart, and makes his common thoughts the seed 
} Of acts the slave would trembie but to read ! 
{ For still the mountain-born at Freedom's shrine 
f (Freedom, that dweils not on Italia’s mead) 
. | Lisps his first prayer! Freedom, the hills are thine! 
' Upon their crest thou stand’st—the deathless and divine !” 
f me ye we have commended Mr Powell for the | 
fine and thoughtful tone of a oe 
4 say, since reviewers are nothing if not ¢ " : 
t is perbaps too uniformly sombre in his reflections. He | 
-— is a poet, nevertheless, of much merit, and one who, if 
there are still any readers of poetical volumes left, 
| way to such be confidently commended. . 
: 
THE “DRENCHING SYSTEM.” 
have never ¢ uble to supply a stock of graduates i 
~ | actic f m ne, putting their charges for their 
q 
| 
charging for drugs is one of the greatest of the evile— q 
* as Dr Johnson agreed before the committee of the 
machine for the working or forging of iron, steel, &c. 
This truly surprising machine is quite portable, occupying 
4 only a space of three feet by four feet, and cannot be 
deemed other, even by the most critical judges, than one 
: to administer for it, and consequently the more pay 
to receive for its treatment ; for, unless he can remove the 
; cause of it, he will administer some nostrum for each of | came known ; or that other still more splendid discovery x 
; of Watt, the aes of steam in a separate vessel, 
| by which the power of the steam-engine of that day may 
4 be said to have been doubled, But now for some - 
! nation of the machine, and its probable general 
3 


